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ON THE CHARACTER OF CALVIN 
AND BEZA. 
*¢ When reason seemed the most to assert 
her rights, 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchanter to assist the work, 
Which then was going forward in her 
name! 
Not favoured spots alone, but the whole 
earth 
The beauty wore of promise—that which 
sets 
(To take an image which was felt no 
doubt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself, ) 
THE BUDDING ROSE ABOVE THE ROSE 
FULL BLOWN.” 
Ir is an unquestionable verity, 
that‘human characters are greatly 
affected, or, with a certain latitude 
of expression, made by circum- 
stances. It is the excitement of 
great occasions which calls forth 
latent energies, puts the mind to 
its utmost stretch, and seems to 
communicate the very power those 
occasions demand. Under the 
lengthened stimulus of such cir- 
cumstances, we see a sort of chan- 
nel dug for the thoughts, through 
which they flow ;—which reflects 
its own colour to the surface, and 
impregnates the whole current. 
Thus the continued impulse works 
thought and feeling into habit, 
and these, by the law of reaction, 
produce a permanent character in 
the man. Yetin all this, not only 
is something to be ascribed to 
original tact or power, but that 
must be the given condition, with- 
out which the grand results, which 
great eee rene would 
never be witn ‘ 
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In attempting the analysis either 
ofillustrious characters or important 
events, the Christian will not leave 
out of his philosophy that Divine 
Providence which adapts instru- 
ments of every classtotheirappoint- 
ed end—which fits the man to his 
niche, and prepares the niche for 
the man. We may philosophize 
about original bias, natural talent, 
exciting causes, favourable cir 
cumstances, great occasions, and 
the like, and seem very wise and 
very profound ; but, after all, the 
power beyond these things, the 
spring that is prior to all other 
springs, that in which they origi- 
nate, which alone accounts for 
them satisfactorily, is the Provi- 
dence of God. The secondary 
honour of effecting illustrious 
events may be distributed, as in 
almost all cases it ought to be, to 
a great variety of agents; but the 
chief glory is due to that master- 
hand and eye which, with a sort 
of agency, but imperfectly repre- 
sented by the consummate skill 
of a great general over a vast 
army, performing complicated-and 
innumerable movements at one 
time, has its higher and ultimate 
ends in full view, while a most 
minute and detailed attention is 
applied to every unit of the mighty 
mass. 

It is scarcely possible to take 
even a slight glance at the era 
which bore the two remarkable 
men, whose names stand at the 
head of this article, beet dis- 
cerning ample proofs of a particu- 
lar and graclous Providence e There 
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was an extraordinary succession of 
great events—a singular concur- 
rence of great men, unusually 
gifted, and formed upon no pre- 
vious models, and withal there 
was a sort of intellectual spring- 
tide, which rose higher than had 
ever been known before, along all 
these northern and western shores. 
Among the great men of that great 
age, unquestionably Calvin holds 
a conspicuous place, and that in the 
very first rank. Endowed with 
talents which would have entitled 
him to pre-eminence inany science, 
and to fame in any age, and which 
had already distinguished him in 
one department altogether foreign 
to his subsequent pursuits, he en- 
tered upon his theological career 
at a period when, if he had con- 
sulted either fame, profit, or ease, 
he would have chosen any other 
profession. But Calvin’s mind 
was too deeply smitten; even from 
his youth, with the love of virtue 
and truth, not to perceive the 
e ious moral and intellectual 
solecisms of the established and 
prevailing religion. His studies 
of philosophy and law, as well as 
his intercourse with the great men 
of the reformed faith in Paris, had 
unveiled these to his understand- 
ing, and the Spirit of God made 
him feel their enormity and crimi- 
nality. It was impossible, under 
such circumstances, that he should 
not embrace the cause which rea- 
son, truth, eonscience, and God at 
once applauded, though the forbid- 
ding accompaniments might have 
shaken any mind less resolute,or any 
intellect less tenacious in its grasp. 
The pioneers in the march of truth 
had cleared the ground, and bat- 
tered down the most formidable 
obstacles—another kind of talent 
was wanted to muster and marshal 
with skilful generalship, and to 
condense into an impregnable pha- 
lanx, the hitherto skirmishing and 

ttered troops of the Reforma- 
tion, and to lead them systemati- 
cally against the formidable en- 
treeadhments of the enemy. In 
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every respect Calvin was fitted for 
this part of the great work. His 
training—his mental faculties— 
his habits—his clear and piercing 
discernment—his exquisite skill in 
argument—his refined and elo- 
quent Latinity, all qualified him to 
lead many steps further towards 
perfection, and to work into beauty 
and polish, what others had only 
rough-hewn. And certainly this 
ought to be accounted his great 
praise, though it has not been 
brought into deserved prominence 
by any of his all-but-innumerable | 
biographers, probably because it 
was by no means one of the most 
imposing facts of his life—though 
the one on which his fame now 
mainly depends—that he laid on 
immoveable foundations, connected 
in a lucid order, and reared into 
an exquisite symmetry, those great 
principles of the Christian scheme, 
which had only been displayed in 
fragments by his precursors, and 
which have compelled the homage 
of the greatest of his successors, 
Hooker has observed, that 
France has produced no man equal 
to him since it produced him, and 
certainly from the time that Hooker 
gave this testimony, to the present 
day, the French Church, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, has enjoyed 
no star half so bright or half so 
conspicuous in the view of other 
and distant nations. His eloquence 
and learning made him an object 
of veneration and esteem in all the 
civilized world ; his wit and other 
conversational accomplishments, 
made his company desirable even 
to princes and nobles. His very 
enemies owe their fame to the 
fact of their opposition to his im- 
mortal works. Few of them 
would ever been heard of but: for 
the lustre of his name, which ne- 
cessarily brings with it the shades 
as well as the /ights through which 
it is revealed. : 
The circumstances which brought 
this great divine the largest share 
of usefulness and influence while 


he lived, and from which he reaped 
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so ample a measure of satisfaction, 
are not those on which his lasting 
renown depends. He has left to 
the admiration of the world, great 
actions and great works. The one 
class are facts of history, the other 
are facts of our own observation. 
We hear of his heroic deeds, but 
we see his imperishable works. 
We can admire what is said of his 
achievements, and him through 
the description—but we see him- 
self—the true self—the mind and 
the soul—in his writings. These 
are the lasting and the more illus- 
trious monument which occupies 
the higher ground, and will be 
visible from the greater distance. 
Several of his actions were neither 
creditable nor honourable. They 
bore many marks of the weakness, 
prejudice, and rashness of human 
nature, and exhibited striking 
proofs of the proneness of the best 
of men to abuse power. Calvin 
fell into great mistakes when he 
came to reduce his speculative 
views to action. His theory of 
church-government was essentially 
imperfect, unscriptural, and into- 
lerant. His views had been 
warped by his ecclesiastical habits. 
It is impossible to read his Com- 
mentary on’ the Acts, without 
being forcibly struck with the 
errors into which he fell, through 
his habit of contemplating the 
church in alliance with the state, 
and through his implicit faith in 
those erroneous views of ministe- 
rial authority then prevalent in the 
reformed churches. He saw not 
the fraternal character of the earliest 
ecclesiastical decisions—he had not 
sufficiently perceived the incon- 
gruity of violence with truth, and 
the outrage which is committed 
when the weapons of a carnal 
warfare are lifted up in the name 
of the pacific Jesus. But this error 
was less the error of the man than 
of the times. The theory of specu- 
lative truth was more fully develop- 
ed than the theory of government, 
either in church or state, Practi- 
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cal truths lay deeper and were not 
to be so easily worked out of the 
mere intellect. The moral and 
political relations of men were 
neither so fully nor so clearl 
treated of in the Great Aviad. 
At all events, here was greater 
room to err; here all men have 
erred the most; and here were 
Calvin's greatest and worst errors, 
He learnt his social views, both in 
church and state, from the age and 
the men with whom he moved 
and sympathized ; but he learnt 
his theology from a higher and 
purer source. 

Perhaps, no divine of any age 
has been the subject of more 
praise and blame—and it may be 
affirmed, that there is no one whose 
writings, even in our own age, are 
more talked of, written of, and 
less read, by men of gravity and 
influence. Even Luther, whose 
works are but a rough block, 
beside an elegant and graceful 
statue, is better known than Cal- 
vin. Our language does not even 
possess an adequate biography of 
him. Yet the life of Calvin su 
plies ample materials for the dis- 
tinguished individual whoever he 
may be, that is destined to give 
his true and full character to the 
British churches. 

There were few men of the 
time, or of the school which Cal- 
vin founded, more worthy of his 
friendship, better fitted to defend, 
either by eloquence or argument, 
his theological system, than Theo- 
dore Beza. The early years of 
this great man were distinguished 
by talents that would have made 
him a favourite both in the gay 
and literary world. He wrote some 
poems which, by the best judges 
of the time, were deemed worthy 
of the Augustan age, but his muse 
was of a licentious character. His 
literary pursuits naturally led him 
to an acquaintance with ow J of 
the reformed , and involved 
him in the study of those questions 
which were then so much agitated, 
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Tke truth fouhd access to his un- 
derstanding, and the Spirit of God 
accompanied it with a divine 

lessing to the heart. The Gos- 
pel wrought a great and conspi- 
cuous change uponhim. As soon 
as it was known that he had em- 
braced the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, he was compelled to flee 
from Paris. But though he fled 
from the flattering prospects of 
worldly fame and emolument, yet 
he entered upon a most glorious 
and conspicuous career, To him, 
it is said, Calvin looked, during the 
ten years of his Greek Professor- 
ship at Lausanne, as a person 
every way fitted to ve his succes- 
sor—and there can be no doubt 
that Calvin took considerable pains 
to form the views of Beza to an 
accordance with his own. It was 
a trial of great severity to Beza to 
enter the Genevese church con- 
trary to the views and wishes of 
his father and friends ; but it was 
a situation in which his great ta- 
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lents, learning, and eloquence 
found ample exercise, Calvin 
greatly rejoiced when he gained 
his wishes in the settlement of 
Beza with him in the same city. 
In some respects the usefulness of 
both was hereby increased, and 
Geneva became, still more than it 
had been, the refuge of the Re- 
formed from all countries, and the 
resort of literary and scientific 
men of the very first eminence. 
The influence of these two great 
ministers can scarcely be imagined. 
Their literary labours, their corre- 
spondence with all sorts and de- 
grees of persons in all countries— 
their ministerial and scholastic ex- 
ertions—their conferences and de- 
bates with adversaries, and inter- 
views with friendly visitors, are 
beyond calculation ; and we very 
much question, if the business of 
any two secretaries of state in 
Europe ever equalled in extent 
what devolved upon their hands. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
(To the Editors. ) 
No. I. 


(THE MILITARY INVALID.) 


GenTLEmEN,—I have passed a life 
of considerable vicissitude ; and, 
in some portions of it, replete with 
incidents which, though they have 
little of the romantic or marvellous, 
have appeared to me not destitute 
of interest and moral importance. 
At all events, what I relate through 
the medium of your Magazine, 
shall be confined to the strict 
bounds of truth, although I may 
thereby run the risk of giving some 
of your readers a clue to the narra- 
tive and the eet. I deem it 
necessary to e this prefato 

declaration, because Agar aid 
method of confounding fiction with 
no-fiction, must have made the pub- 
lic extremely suspicious of every 
thing that appears in the shape of 
n ve. It is not my intention 


to detail a regular history of my- 
self, or to offer a continued series 
of the many anecdotes connected 
with my life, but to give you, under 
the denomination of Pastoral Re- 
collections, a miscellaneous narra- 
tion of some of the events, and dee 
scription of some of the charac- 
ters connected with my progress 
through this world of living men. 
All the liberty I shall take with the 
facts related, shall be to obscure or 
conceal dates and places, and to ab- 
solve myself from the obligation to 
observe the strict laws of method 
or order of time. 

It is not quite twenty years since 
I was stationed, by the providence 
of God, over a congregation in a 
considerable town, in an inland 
arcap, Masao unexpectedly fell 
into the society of a military man, 
who had retired to that place, for 
the pocpiee of seclusion from a 
circle of fashionable and worldly 
friends, and to try the effect of its 
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air, in recruiting a constitution, 
which, though in the bloom of life, 
was to appearance not far from the 
brink of the grave. A course of 
dissipation and vice, not unusual 
among young men of that profes- 
sion, had brought this interesting 
man into the situation in which I 
found him. A frame naturally 
good, but now far gone in decline, 
was united toa mind of the most 
polished and elegant order. Even 
through the languor and emaciation 
of protracted clisease and suffering, 
were to be seen the elements of a 
character which might have shone 
in any rank of life, and proved a 
blessing to all. The situation and 
appearance of this military invalid 
had attracted some attention. He 
was quite a stranger in the place, 
none of his relations attended him, 
and though he had once or twice 
heard me preach, yet, from reserve 
on the one side or the other, I pre- 
sume not to say which, we had not 
yet even exchanged salutations. 
However, after being known to 
each other by name and character 
for some time, I was at last thrown 
into his society, I scarcely know 
how, I believe in a walk, or ina 
bookseller’s shop. The interview 
had been wished for on both sides, 
and it terminated in an engage- 
ment to visit him at his lodgings. 
This visit proved to me, what I had 
for some time before suspected from 
the general aspect of his counte- 
nance, particularly from his finely 
illuminated eye, that he was an 
accomplished scholar, a most fasci- 
nating companion, and a true 
gentleman. After the first visit, 
which was chiefly devoted to con- 
versation upon those points most 
interesting to one who had little 
prospect of a long continuance in 
this vale of sin and misery, 1 found 
myself deeply interested in my new 
friend. We were often together, 
for besides the great subject of sal- 
vation, on which I found him al- 
ways glad to speak, he was, with 
myself, ionate admirer of mu- 
sic, and played upon several-instru- 
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ments with very respectable ability. 
After a little familiarity had taken 
off the reserve which is naturally 
felt on forming a new acquaintance, 
he gave mea brief relation of the 


‘events of his life, which were in 


substance as follows. 

He belonged to a family of high 
respectability, and had a sister, if 
not a mother, who had followed him 
into the army with earnest prayer 
and affectionate admonitions, But 
brought up, as he had been, in a 
public school, with high and am- 
bitious prospects, he carried with 
him into the military profession 
but little knowledge of religion, 
and less disposition to be guided 
by that little. His first years were 
spent in a way which some of your 
readers may easily guess, when I 
tell them that he was in the British 
army, in one of the most success- 
ful enterprises in which it was en- 
gaged, during the whole of the 
French war, and in one of the finest 
countries in Europe. Here he 
revelled in all the riot and luxury 
which attend a victorious army in 
a land of voluptuousness, His 
course was one of pleasure and 
gaiety, interrupted only by the 
necessary engagements of military 
duty, which, after the first or second 
campaign in which the English 
arms had been completely victori- 
ous, were comparatively light. In_ 
this situation the letters of friends, 
however dear, while at distance, 
produced noimpression. They were 
afar off, temptation was.on every 
side, and conscience was asleep or 
seared. They followed him with 
many anxieties, but, if I recollect 
right, only one of the family mingled 
among these anxieties a concern for 
his salvation, and this was becom- 
ing, humanly speaking, less likely 
than even the fears of that relative 
had painted, For he was actually 
sinking in a vortex. Whatever 
might be their suspicions, they had 
no knowledge of the actual course 
of their youngrelative. They knew 
indeed of the successful career of 
military glory he-was running, but 
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they saw not the greater s with 
which he was hastening the down- 
ward road. Among the tales of 
guilt and sorrow, connected with 
his history, I shall name only one, 
and that merely for the sake of its 
connexion with the future feelings 
and character of my friend. In 
the country in which he had for 
some time been resident, it was the 
common custom even for parents 
to sell their daughters to prostitu- 
tion, and that at the contemptible 
price of a few shillings, without 
its being deemed either criminal or 
discreditable. It happened that 
Captain Dickenson, (for so I shall 
designate him) saw a young and 
beautiful woman, whose parents 
where of this horrible description. 
They wanted no intreaties to sacri- 
fice their child, though she was yet 
innocent, and unconscious of the 
pollution she was about to contract: 
suffice it to say, they sold her to 
work iniquity, and themselves 
took the wages. It was during this 
period of guilty intercourse, that 
the very innocence and unsuspect- 
ing simplicity of the being he had 
ae suddenly struck the mind 
of D. with a pang which he could 
not assuage. At every successive 
interview he felt the conviction be- 
come more powerful and less toler- 
able, and at last, for the sake of 
his own peace, he totally dissolved 
the acquaintance. But he had no 
power to absolve conscience from 
the sting which had been fixed 
there. He tried to forget the in- 
jury he had committed, but it 
preyed upon his heart, and it was 
inflicted purely by the simplicity 
and innocence of the victim. The 
effect was lasting and deep. The 
scenes of guilty pleasure in which 
he had mingled became disgusting, 
and a fit of sickness was caused by, 
or at least accompanied, this state 
of high mental excitement. His 
situation became in a few months 
very alarming ; and after trying 
ev thing that a favourable 

climate could afford, this 
votary of pleasure and of sin, was 
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pronounced to be in a rapid de- 
cline. ‘Of course he was hastened, 
by his own desires, and by the 
wishes of his relatives, to his na- 
tive land. And to it he returned, 
a guilty, miserable, drooping suf- 
ferer, to languish, as he then 
thought, for a few short months 
or weeks, and then sink to the 
nothingness of the grave, or the 
possible fearfulness and suffering 
beyond it. In this situation he tried 
the consolations of infidelity, but 
they were like caustics to his flesh. 
The mind’s natural power was too 
much awake to be lulled by such 
opiates into the sleep of eternal 
death. He reached his native 
country ; and within its shores 
he had not been long returned, 
before he found some that cared 
for his soul. The attention of the 
pious relative I have before al- 
luded to, (I forget whether a sister 
or mother,) was instantly «directed 
to the better part, and with the 
happiest results. On this I am 
not disposed to enlarge, as your 
pious readers can easily conceive 
how such a relative would assidu- 
ously apply, if present, by advice 
or entreaties, or if absent, by let- 
ters, the great doctrines of the 
christian scheme. These were pre- 
cisely the truths adapted to the 
case of one who felt himself so 
great a sinner; and he drank 
them in as the thirsty ground 
drinketh in the water. He had 
been several months under the in- 
fluence of these divine consola- 
tions when I was first favoured 
with his acquaintance, and he had 
made a progress in christian expe- 
rience and in scriptural know- 
ledge which delighted me. The 
views of a man brought so mar- 
vellously out of darkness into 
light, from such an abyss of sin 
to such a fair and elevated pro- 
spect, were to me highly interest- 
ing. The religious world was a 
new world to my young friend, 
and I was not only delighted but 
instructed by observing the strong 
and lively impressions which were 
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wrought — his mind by the new 
scenes and objects, which almost 
every day presented tohim. Our 
friendship continued to grow more 
and more interesting, and I had 
hopes that his life might yet be 
spared, and-his health restored. He 
had regained some small degree of 
vigour during his stay in the place 
where we met; but his medi- 
cal friends had ordered frequent 
change. He therefore left the 
place and me, to go on a visit to 
his friends, after which he was to 
move I think northward to Har- 
rowgate, from whence it was 
agreed that he should communi- 
cate with me, for the purpose of 
continuing a friendship which had 
been mutually pleasing and pro- 
fitable. But here our acquaintance 
closed. Whether he grew worse 
and died, or whether he yet sur- 
vives, I know not. I have reason 
to fear the former. His family con- 
nexions he never disclosed further 
than by name, and I had no clue to 
him; and whether he ever returned 
to the place where we had spent so 
short but so delightful a season 
together, I never had the means 
of ascertaining ; fur by a sudden 
change of circumstances, very 
soon after we parted, I was re- 
moved to a distant part of .the 
kingdom, and have ever since 
looked back upon this occurrence 
as one of those sudden and insu- 
lated catches of light across the 
dreary valley of life, which, re- 
viewed at the distance of some 
years, seem to assimilate them- 
selves to the indistinctness of 
dreams, and but for the associa- 
tion of thought, which at times 
renews the impression, and recals 
the fading images, would sink 
entirely into forgetfulness, or be 
overlooked amidst the importunity 
and multiplicity of new duties, 
new engagements, and new scenes, 
Should this letter meet with 
your approval, and that of your 
readers, I shall be disposed to 

continue my Recollections. 
Yours, &c. EaGLet. 


GENUINE PIETY DISTINGUISHED 

FROM MERE PROFESSION. 

Ir is a matter of no small con- 
sequence, accurately to mark the 
lines and features of the Christian 
character, so as to guard against 
falling into any dangerous mistake 
concerning it. Personal religion 
is a divine and heavenly principle, 
progressive in its nature, and pro- 
ductive of the most salutary ef- 
fects. There are some things 
which invariably accompany sal- 
vation, and others which are spe- 
cious, but not necessarily con- 
nected with saving grace. 

A piece of money may have the 
form, the colour, the inscription, 
and yet want the esssential quali- 
ties of sterling coin; it may de- 
ceive the eye, and for a while gain 
currency, yet when brought to the 
touchstone and the balance, be re- 
jected ; and so it is possible to 
assume the Christian name and 
character, and yet not belong to 
Christ. In every age the profes- 
sion of religion has been too often 
confounded with religion itself. 
When the Gospel was first pro- 
pagated, how many yielded their 
assent to the truth, and joined the 
disciples of Jesus, who soon turned 
back into the world. In some 
instances, even supernatural gifts 
were possessed, without saving 
grace. The fact, however strange 
it may appear, is indisputable, as 
may be gathered from the explicit 
testimony of our Lord. 

But descending to the time in 
which we live, and reasoning on 
scripture grounds, we can trul 
affirm, that men may have mu 
knowledge, strong convictions, oc- 
casional enjoyments, and con- 
fident hopes on religion, and after 
all become apostates. A vivid . 
imagination, a powerful intellect, 
and a capacious and retentive 
memory, will enable a man to 
study the Bible, just as he would 
any other book; and if the con- 
science be in some degree aroused, 
keen pangs of remorse will be felt. 
An influx of ideas, attended with 
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pungent convictions, frequently ac- 
companies the preaching of the 
word. After varied feelings and vi- 
cissitudes, there follows, perhaps, 
in the same hearer, a tranquillity 
of mind, at times enlivened with 
short gleams of joy and hope. 
All this, however, may be only 
nature. The persons compared 
to stony ground in our Lord’s 
parable of the sower and the seed, 
and the case of Herod, who heard 
John the Baptist gladly, and yet 
continued estranged from God, 
may be adduced as proofs in point. 
What then are the specific cha- 
racteristics of the real Christian ? 
What are those things accompany- 
ing salvation, which are found in 
aH who are saved, and in none 
else? We answer, such are re- 
generation, pardon of sin, holiness 
of heart and life, justification, 
adoption, union to Christ, and 
communion with God. These are 
privileges, inseparably linked with 
future felicity. Rom. v. 1—5. 
A man may have certain percep- 
tions and fears, pleasures and 
hopes, in some way allied to reli- 
gion, without any effectual change 
of heart. Contrasted with those 
who are grossly ignorant, and 
utterly stupid and insensible, he 

’ is in a degree enlightened, tastes 
enjoyment in the word, and feels 
the powers of the world to come. 
Yet all this implies not a thorough 
renovation, a work of sovereign 
grace in the soul. In the genuine 
Christian, there is a spiritual illu- 
mination, a new heart, an incor- 
ruptible seed, which liveth and 
abideth for ever. He not only 
tastes the word of God, but lives 
upon it; he not only acknow- 
ledges Christ, but loves him, fol- 
lows him, obeys him. 

How needful “then is serious 
and impartial self-examination ! 
“If a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself.” And what 
so common, or so us, as 


this kind of deception? Examine 
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yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith ; prove your own selves, 
Know ye not that Jesus Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobates? 
It surely behoves us to look nar- 
rowly into our own state; to in- 
quire whether there be any work 
of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope, in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The heart is the 
seat of all true and vital religion ; 
it purifies and elevates the affec- 
tions. Love is the ruling passion, 
and if this is engaged in the things 
of God, it will become evident. 
Do you ask, how is it known? 
By obedience. ‘“ Work while it 
is day, for the night cometh in 
which no man can work. Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth 
to eternal life.” 

In the scrutiny of our own 
state, the first thing is the choice 
of a right test. Current opinion 
will not serve, but the inspired 
book, the scriptures of truth. 

Reader, art thou a Christian ? 
Where is the proof? Has the 
Gospel entered and engaged thy 
heart? Are the glories of God in 
the person and work of the Re- 
deemer unveiled to thee? Canst 
thou renounce all for the Saviour, 
and say, “ Yea, doubtless, I count 
all things, but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” And 
does thy conduct confirm thy 
profession?. Real religion is both 
experimental and practical ; and 
it is laid down as a maxim 
in the Gospel, that “by their 
fruits we shall know men.” Canst 
thou bear the cross, patiently en- 
during wrong like Christ, and for 
Christ? -Canst thou forgive ene- 
mies, and return good for evil ? 
Dost thou show regard to the 
righteous, not by words, but 
deeds? By this we know that 
we have “* from death unto 
life, because we love the bre- 
thren.” 


In self-examination, it is not 
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enough to have a right test, unless 
we proceed in a right manner. It 
is a work which requires great 
fidelity. The heart is deceitful 
above all things. Take heed lest 
you put a sound creed for sound 
piety, or mistake natural suavity 
for Christian meekness, or the 
momentary meltings and move- 
ments of passion, for penitence 
and fervent prayer. To proceed 
in this work safely, you must pro- 
ceed cautiously, and pause at in- 
tervals, to compare the past with 
the present. 

It is at least possible, that my 
reader may be one of those who 
make light of the things of God. 
Perhaps you are enchanted by the 
world, or devoted fo the world. 
Alas! that you should turn away 
from the only refuge of safety, the 
only source of peace and blessed- 
ness. You dream of pleasure, 
and think not of the consequences. 
But you will awake, and oh, what 
awful scenes will burst upon your 
view! What darts of anguish 
will pierce your soul! Say not, 
it is uncharitable and cruel to be 
thus plain and faithful. Believing 
the Bible, it were cruel and 
blameable to conceal the truth. 
‘For if the word spoken by angels 
was steadfast, and every transgres- 
sion and disobedience received a 
just recompence of reward, how 
shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation?” Whither will 
you go? Is there a cavern that 
can hide you from the piercing 
eye, or bulwark that can defend 
you from the omnipotent hand of 
Jehovah? But let me change the 
voice of terror into the accents of 
love and tenderness, Come, with- 
out delay, come to the asylum 
opened by the Gospel. Mercy 
calls you, and yet there is room. 
“ Behold now is the accepted time ; 
behold now is the day of salva- 
tion !” 

Do you profess a regard to the 
religion of Christ? look well to 
- Cona. Mae. No. 76. 


your condition and character. The 
bare possibility of being deceived, 
in a matter of such moment, should 
rouse a deep concern, and a godly 
jealousy. A treacherous peace, 
or a false hope, is greatly to be 
deprecated. Remember, it avails 
not to possess many things, which 
are decent and creditable, if the 
one thing needful be wanting. To 
have the name of Christ without 
the Spirit of Christ, or the form of 
godliness, denying the power of it, 
will only aggravate your future 
woe. Meantime, the closest scru- 
tiny, the deepest searchings of 
heart, can do you no injury. And 
O may the Divine Spirit remove 
every veil and every: disguise. 
And should you be satisfied that 
you are the subject of vital, un- 
feigned piety, you are called to 
make advances in the divine life. 
Admitting that you possess the 
blessings of the new and ever- 
lasting covenant ; admitting that 
you love, as well as know the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, you must 
not stand still, much less recline 
at ease in Zion. “And we desire 
that every one of you do show the 
same diligence to the full assur- 
ance of hope unto the end: that ye 
be not slothful, but followers of 
them, who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises. 
Arise, gird up the loins of your 
mind; cast away encumbering 
cares; look forward, press on- 
ward, and so run as to obtain. 
Is not the immortal prize full in 
view? Is not the promise of Jesus 
sure? Lift up your enlightened 
eyes, and behold the glory which 
shall be revealed at his appear- 
ance! You need only faith and 
patience, in exercise, and the 
prospect of heaven will darken 
and disenchant. these — 
scenes, and the of its 
bliss will become coda! to ani- 
mate and quicken your progress 
towards it.” 
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MR. KINGHORN’S REPLY, TO 
“SELAH’S VINDICATION OF DR. 
WATTS. 

(To the Editors.) 


GenTLEMEN,—Your correspond- 
ent Sexan, in your Magazine for 
March, p. 129, &c. finds fault with 
me for quoting Dr. Watts’s 127th 
Hymn, 2d book, in a tract I lately 
published, entitled, “‘The Argu- 
ment in support of Infant Baptism 
from the Covenant of Circumcision, 
examined, and shown to be inva- 
lid ;” and adding, “‘ Now we ask any 
unbiassed person the plain ques- 
tion ; taking this Hymn with its 
title, can we suppose that it was 
not intended to favour the idea 
that some spiritual blessing was 
conveyed by baptism, or by the 
supposed covenant of which it was 
the initiatory sign? If this is not 
admitted what explanation can be 
given of it?” Since you have given 
publicity to his observations, you 
will, in common justice, permit me 
to reply through the same medium. 

Seran thinks I should have 
taken Dr. Watts’s view of regenera- 
tion, from his 95th Hymn, Ist 
book, which he says, “‘ I may have 
overlooked,” and therefore he 
copies it. I answer, I know the 
Hymn, and give Dr. Watts full 
credit for believing the excellent 
evangelical sentiments contained 
in it: and I am therefore surprised 
he should have written what oc- 
curs in the 127th Hymn, 2d Book. 
A very good and useful man, which 
Dr. Watts eminently was, may not 
always be consistent with himself. 
Serau quotes a few es of 
scripture, and says, ‘“ Dr. Watts 
intended his poetry as a paraphrase 
on the scriptural prose,” of the 
texts which he recites. I will 
briefly notice them in the order of 
their occurrence. ‘‘ Dr. Watts 
calls circumcision, a seal of grace ; 
the apostle Paul calls it a seal of 
the. righteousness of faith.” The 
apostle calls it a seal of the righ- 
teousness of the faith which Abra- 
ham had, yet being uncircumcised. 
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Whether Seran supposes Dr. 
Watts meant, that circumcision 
was a seal of grace to Abraham, 
or to all his posterity, he does not 
say; but as there is a considerable 
difference between the two ideas, 
he should have told us which he 
thought was intended. From the 
terms used in the second verse, Dr. 
Watts seems to have supposed that 
the same “‘ grace” is now displayed 
to “ suints,” and to their “infant 
race,” and probably Sexau will 
allow that these expressions point 
to Infant Baptism. He adds, “in 
reference to baptism, the Dr. says, 
“their seed is sprinkled with his 
blood, his spirit on their offspring 
shed, like water poured upon the 
head.’” Jehovah himself says, by 
the prophet Isaiah, xliv. 3,4. J 
will pour my spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine off- 
spring.” By quoting these words 
in support of Dr. Watts’s “ refer- 
ence to baptism,” he of course 
supposes that the prophecy referred 
to the baptism of infants. He 
must therefore, in consistency with 
the expressions quoted, suppose 
that God's Spirit and his blessing 
are poured out on baptised infants ; 
and if so, I ask, what are the bless- 
ings intended? The last passage 
he quotes, appears to me peculiarly 
unappropriate. , “ And Ananias—. 
said to Saul of Tarsus, arise and be 
baptised, and wash away thy sins ;” 
for let these words be interpreted 
as they may, what have they to 
do with the baptism of infants? A 

rate man, brought to believe 
in Christ as the effect of regenerat- 
ing grace, and baptised on a pro- 
fession of his faith, may, in a figura- 
tive sense be said to have his sins 
washed away; but how this ex- 
pression can apply to the baptism 
of infants, ie justify the terms 
used by Dr. Watts, I know not. 
Among other things of similar na- 
ture, SeLan accuses me of “ mis- 
representation and slander, heaped 
on the sepulchres of the illustrious 
dead ;” and of labouring “ indus- 
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triously to stigmatize Dr. Watts and 
Pedobaptist Independents, with 
maintaining the absurdity that 
some spiritual blessing is conveyed 
by baptism.” The fact is, I asked 
a plain question. Setau attempts 
a reply which amounts to nothing. 
I stated various charges urged 
against the Baptists, of which suf- 
ficient proof can easily be pro- 
duced, and he uses hard words in 
return. He would have done bet- 
ter, had he replied to my question, 
and told us, whether any spiritual 
blessing is either conveyed by the 
baptism of infants—connected with 
it, or not? If there ts, such bless- 
ing in any way transmitted, what 
is it? If not, what is the meaning 
of the expressions used either by 
Dr. Watts, or his advocate? 

Sevan brings forward a quota- 
tion against me, from Mr. Hall’s 
reply to Baptism a Term of Com- 
munition ; and says, “ before a man 
presumes ‘to cast the first stone’ 
at another, he should carefully ex- 
amine, whether he be ‘ withoufsin 
himself’” p. 131. Granted:—my 
reply is, I did not cast the first 
stone. But passing this, I have no 
objection that Sevan should throw 
back any stone which I have cast, 
provided he takes it from what I 
have myself published ; but I pay 
no attention to quotations from Mr. 
Hall, for reasons sufficiently ex- 
plained in my Defence, in answer 
to Mr. Hall's Reply. 

In closing my answer to Sevan, 
respecting Dr. Watts’s poetry,’ I 
will quote a sentence from his 

ose. “ Baptism being significant 
of all these blessings and these 
duties, (before recited,) it becomes 
the appointed ceremony and sign of 

ofessing the whole christian re- 
even, and the rite or form of enter- 
ing into the visible church of Christ.” 
Sermon on Christian Baptism. 
Works, vol. ii. p. 114, octavo. 
Leeds Edition, 1812. Grant me 
this single position, and the system 
of strict communion for which I 
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have pleaded, stands immove- 
able. ( 
I am, 
Your humble servant, 
Joszpu Kincuorn. 
Norwich, March 5th, 1824. 


*.* As it is not our intention to ex- 
tend the controyersy between Mr. King- 
horn and Seluk to a future number of 
our Magazine, we shall as briefly as 
possible, bring it to a termination, by 
subjoining a few remarks in the capacity 
of umpires. 

The question at issue between the 
parties is simply this; did Dr. Watts, 
in writing the 127th Hymn, 2d Book, 
‘* INTEND” to advocate the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration? Mr. King- 
horn, in his pamphlet, has asserted, that 
he did, and appeals to the Hymn for 
** proof.” Selah, besides stating the gene- 
ral principles ou which particular pas- 
sages in the works of an author ought to 
be interpreted, and besides quoting the 
95th Hymna, lst Book, in which the 
sentiments of Dr. Watts, respecting 
‘* regeneration,”’ are distinctly avowed, 
compared the disputed passages in the 
former byma with seyeral passages of 
Scripture, and from the similarity between 
them, concluded, that the hymn might 
fairly be considered as a paraphrase of 
the texts quoted, and that the charge of 
maintaining the absurdity of Baptismal 
Regeneration belongs, on Mr. Kinghorn’s 
principles, as much to the inspired wri- 
ters as to the evangelical baid. Now, 
what is the substance of Mr. Kinghorn’s 
** reply?” . 

Ist. He states, that the Scriptures 
quoted, afford no proof ** of the baptism 
of infants.” Whether they do or not, 
they were evidently not quoted by Selah 
for that purpose, but merely to show, 
that the reference made in them to ‘‘ cir- 
cumcision,” to the ** offspring” of be- 
lievers, and to*‘baptism’’ itsclf, so closely 
corresponds with the Doctor's hymn, 
that if one affords a “ proof” of ‘ in- 
tending’ to teach Baptismal Regeneration 
so does the other. One of those passages, 
which we must say we think quite in 
point, Mr. Kinghorn says is ‘‘ peculiarly 
unappropriate,” and asks, ‘* What has the 
address of Ananias to Saul to do with 
the baptism of infants?” Selah would 
say, Docs it refer to baptism atall? If 
it does, it either proves baptismal rege- 
neration to be a scriptural doctrine, or 
else the principles by which that notion 
may be fairly and consistently avoided, 
exonerate the Doctor’s hymn from Mr. 

i ’s charge. If, however, as 
Mr. Kinghorn asserts, an adult may by 
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baptism have his sins ‘ figuratively 


washed away,’’ so may an infant; ex- 
cept, as the preceding letter appears to 
insinuate, the efficacy of the rite depends. 
upon the size or age of the candidate. 
~ 2d. In all Mr. Kinghorn’s reasoning, 
the argument of Selah is rather avoided 
than fairly met. Had Mr. K. shown 
either from internal evidence, or from 
other parts of the Doctor’s writings, 
that the hymn in question was obviously 
and necessarily ‘‘ intended’’ to favour the 
mpwrov wevdog of baptismal regenera- 
tion, his letter might justly have been 
esteemed a vindication of his previous 
assertion, and a ‘‘reply’’ to Selah ; but as 
he has not even attempted to do this, 
and has merely diverged into the general 
questions of ‘‘ infant baptism,” and 
*¢ strict communion,” which have no 
more to do with the point in dispute 
than the ‘* man in the moon,” he stands, 
in our opinion still chargeable with having 
made a not very amiable effort to stigma- 
tize the principles of a righteous man. 
3d. Mr. Kinghorn demands an an- 
swer to the question, “ Whether any 
ma’ blessing is either conveyed by 
the baptism of infants, or connected with 
it?” But as he had no right to ask 
that question, we think Se/ah not bound 
to answer it; yet if it will relicve his soli- 
citude, we will take upon us to say, no, 
at least none necessarily, any more than 
with any other mere means of grace; and 
more than that, we believe that a man 
as | conscientiously remain unbaptized, 
and yet be essentially qualified for com- 
munion at the Table of the Lord, and for 
a seat ** with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Finally. Mr. Kinghorn acknowledges, 
that he gives Dr. Watts “* full credit for 
the ezxce evangelical sentiments’’ con- 
tained in his 95th Hymn, Ist Book. 
This ayowal, we think, is decisive of the 
question at issue between him and Selah, 
and though elicited by a *‘ cross exami- 
nation,’’ must satisfy an impartial jury, 
that the poet. is “‘ not guilty’ of the 
charge of ‘* intending’ to uscribe regene- 
ration to the baptismal ceremony. 
Epirors, 
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LIBRARIES OF DISSENTING 
ACADEMIES. 


(To the Editor’.) 
GenTLEMEN,—The increasing im- 
bar of the Dissenters of this 

ingdom, is in nothing more ob- 
servable than in the influence 
which they exercise over the public 
press. Not only periodical pub- 
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lications and works of occasional 
controversy; but writings of stand-— 
ard and lasting interest, are issuing 
from the pen of Dissenters, To 
these we can point, as a practical 
refutation of the calumny, which 
would fain fix upon us all the 
reproach of illiteracy; and to 
some of these, at least, as a proof 
that talent and learning, able wri- 
ting and sound literature, are not 
at present subject to any episcopal 
monopoly. I wish we could ap- 
peal with equal confidence to the 
state of our colleges, in proof of our 
liberal and ardent attachment to 
the interests of learning. They 
have had to encounter many, very 
many difficulties; and are but 
rising into that patronage and cha- 
racter which they ought to pos- 
sess. Advancing | hope they are ; 
and. our successors will be able to 
turn to them with greater satis- 
faction. , 

One step towards their advance- 
ment is obviously the increase of 
their libraries, And the object of 
my communication is to suggest 
to Dissenting writers the pro- 
priety of contributing their part. 
I happen to know, that of the 
recent benefactions to one of our 
college libraries, a very small pro- 
portion has been contributed by 
authors. Students leaving col 
lege, and other generous indi- 
viduals unconnected with the 
booksellers’ shops, have been do- 
nors ; but, with a few honourable 
exceptions, the authors and pub- 
lishers themselves, who are cer- 
tainly best able, have been least 
forward to give. 

The nine libraries to which the 
Law of Copywright enjoins the 
presentation of every published 
book, must receive an immense 
revenue from the contributions of 
authorship. And may not our 
humble institutions, unprotected 
and unprovided for, be allowed, 
on that very plea, to put in their 
claim to some portion of that sup- 
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port, which is provided by law 
for others which less need it? 
Those provisions, which the State 
has secured to the Endowed 
Church, are indeed, in many in- 
stances, not inadequately made by 
voluntary -contribution for the 
Dissenting churches; the build- 
ing of chapels and meeting-houses, 
the. salaries of ministers, and in 
some degree the support of col- 
legiate institutions, are not ne- 
glected: but as if literature were 
a thing adventitious, or of inferior 
importance, little care is taken to 
supply the academic youth with a 
library. There is indeed one ex- 
ception—and the library at Wy- 
mondley is accordingly the most 
extensive of all our college libra- 
ries. There is at Homerton, a 
library containing a most valuable 
collection of old books, for which 
it is chiefly indebted to the bene- 
volence of individuals long since 
deceased. But for modern works, 
and modern benefactions, they are 
not to be compared with the books 
and benefactions of the ancients. 
In an ancient institution, and in- 
deed not less in one more modern, 
a library of the old and venerable 
writers, is a thing most desirable : 
but the character of a college 
library should keep some pace 
with the improvements of the age, 
and modern literature and modern 
criticism ought not by any means 
to be overlooked. 

Permit me, Gentlemen, to leave 
the case with the public. The 
managers of these institutions 
ought not to be obliged to ask 
and entreat support—the interests 
of all our churches are bound up 
in the interests of our colleges. 
There are many individuals 
amongst us, who might, with- 
out injuring their relatives, be- 
queath their own valuable private 
libraries to promote the public 
interest, instead of leaving them 
to be dispersed, and pitifully sold 
by the hammer. And to be in the 
hands of the rising ministry; to 
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have a place in the library of a 
respectable college; a niche by 
the side of the immortal worthies 
of past ages; the standard pro- 
ductions of the old masters; to 
be thus connected too with the 
future, and go down with them to 
posterity, is,-in my opinion, a 
thing rather to be sought as an 
honour by the author, than to be 
sued for by its managers as a 
favour conferred upon the College. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


H.N.N. 
THE BOOKWORM’S DREAM, 
(To the Editors.) 


GeNTLEMEN,—Unto whatever.hy- 
pothesis the phenomena of dreams 
are reconcileable, it is an incon- 
trovertible fact, that they generally 
bear a very striking resemblance 
to the thoughts of the preceding 
day, and afford, perhaps, the most 
certain criteria of the ruling dis- 
position of the mind. Thus, if 
they are not indicative of future 
events, they may be viewed as 
tablets upon which the fancy regis- 
ters her unconstrained emotions,. 
and so be subservient to many 
useful purposes. If this theory is 
frue, I cannot wonder at the gene- 
ral character of those airy land- 
scapes which present themselves 
to my view after the nightly lucu- 
bration is finished, and that hour 
comes, unwelcome to the student, 
when the dull and earthly senses 
refuse any farther assistance to the 
soul in the prosecution of hep re- 
searches. If I present your readers 
with an account of one which lately 
occurred to me after a day of more 
than ordinary application, it will 
serve as a specimen of the vagaries 
of my mind on a subject which, 
whether waking or sleeping, gene- 
rally exercises her energies. I 
cannot imagine what incident ori- 
ginated the peculiar character of 
this midnight vision, and imparted 
to it a consistency which makes 
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it in any degree worthy of your 
readers’ attention, except, that 
having some time before perused 
a remarkable dream of an old 
gentleman of the last century, 
whose name I think was Spectator, 
the principal occurrences of that 
dream may have so remarkably 
impressed my memory as to in- 
duce me spontaneously to follow 
in the same track, sed haud passi- 
bus @quis. 

Methought I was ascending a 
lofty hill, on the summit of which 
stood a temple. As I approached 
the edifice I perceived it was con- 
structed according to the simplest 
mode of architecture, more resem- 
bling the order called Jonic than 
any other. No gaudy festoons 
bedecked its lofty columns, no 
artificial wreaths diminished the 
effect of its massy symmetry. Its 
foundation was‘ a rock, whose 
strength seemed to bid defiance 
to those ravages with which time 
undermines the bases of other edi- 
fices, and indeed from the vener- 
able of the body of the 
building, I adjudged it an anti- 
quity of more than five thousand 
years, though it had undergone a 
considerable enlargement not more, 

, than eighteen centuries 
ago. On the front of this stately 
edifice, the following words were 
engraven, ‘‘ Fanum Theologorum.” 
I ascended into this temple by 
twelve majestic steps, which, 
though not of the same material 
as the foundation itself, seemed 
yet to partake very considerably 
of that .imperishableness which 
was peculiar to the latter. Here 
I found a numerous assembly, but 
to my astonishment all spake in 
one language, though it was very 
apparent from the different fea- 
tures of those collected together, 
that they came from every nation 
under heaven. I soon gathered 
from the conversation of those that 
surrounded me, that I had provi- 
dentially arrived on one of those 
solemn days, consecrated to the 
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admission of members into the 
society which gave this temple its 
denomination. Rejoiced by this 
information, I hastened towards the 
Chamber of Audience, where I soon 
gathered from the features of those 
who presented their works for ex- 
amination, that the present Session 
was employed upon the authors of 
the seventeenth century, a period 
dear to me above any other. On 
entering this hall, the first object 
which attracted my attention was 
a pair of scales of vast magnitude, 
and yet of such accuracy that the 
most minute object being laid in 
either scale would at once turn 
the equipoise. In one scale there 
appeared to be a volume, whose 
title, after considerable difficulty, 
1 perceived to be Veritas. Around 
the scales, as arbiters of the im- 
pending trial, stood many venerable 
authors, who had already passed 
the ordeal, and who waited to re- 
ceive into their society those whose 
works should entitle them to a 
place in that honourable fraternity. 
Many were unknown to me. | re- 
cognized, however, the features of 
Augustine, Prosper, the two Gre- 
gorys, Salvianus, and Bede amongst 
the fathers; ot Alcuinus, Gerson, 
Scotus, Grosthead, and Bradwar- 
dine amongst the schoolmen ; and 
of Wiclif, Huss, Jerome, Luther, 
Calvin, Zuinglius, and Knor 
amongst the reformers, I ima- 
gined at one time, that I perceived 
Kempis amongst the crowd of 
theologians, but whether it was 
really he or Gerson I could not 
distinguish. Of the later writers 
the crowd was so great that I 
could not identify many, but I 
particularly noticed Tindal, Wise- 
heart, Frith, Jewel, Du Moulin, 
Hooker, Usher, Cartwrighl, Fer- 
kins, Davenant, Amyrault, Ames, 
Ainsworth, Chamier, Beza, Farel, 
&c. §c. §c. I was surprised to see, 
that some whom I had beforelooked 
at with suspicion, as being of the 
popish communion, were admitted : 
I especially remember Cassander, 
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Pascal, Ferus, Pole, Caussin, San- 
senius, and Parsons. I discovered 
afterwards upon inquiry, that the 
latter was admitted upon the merit 
of his work entitled “ Resolutions ;” 
the edition castigated by Bunny 
being that which underwent ex- 
amination; and that before his 
inauguration, his “ Three Conver- 
sions of England” was burnt. 
Whilst I was ruminating on these 


circumstances my attention was- 


suddenly arrested by the approach 
of a tall, graceful figure, who with 
humble, yet manly demeanour, 
drew near to the place of exami- 
nation. The scales were adjusted, 
and the candidate, assisted by Wic- 
lif, and Calvin, and Perkins, piled 
the voluminous products of his 
penin the empty scale. I observed 
with pleasure that the scale gra- 
dually lowered, and every suc- 
ceeding volume increased in an 
amazing ratio the rapidity of its 
descent. Some of the lest vo- 
lumes, and which mostly contri- 
buted to this accelerated motion, 
were marked “ A Commentary on 
the Hebrews.”—‘ On Spiritual 
Mindedness.”—“ Meditations on 
the Glories of Christ,” &c. A 
triumphant shout hailed the ap- 
proval of his works, and his initia- 
tion into the sacred company. I 
observed that whilst these volumes 
were weighing, several small pieces 
of paper dropped on the ground, 
on which I could read the words 
hebdomadal revolution ; operose pe- 
dagogy, &c. &c. 

From a different quarter now 
approached a venerable person, 
whose extreme paleness and ema- 
ciation drew immediately upon 
him the eyes of the whole assem- 
bly. His forehead was capacious, 


* his nose remarkably aquiline, the 


whole contour of his countenance 
impressive. There was some- 
thing, methought, of the odium 
theologicum, in the keenness of his 
eye, and I even imagined that I 
perceived a momentary expression 
of it at the reverberation of that 
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shout which denoted the approval 
of his predecessor ; but it was only 
momentary, and a smile of com- 
placency succéeded, which gave 
an additional interest tuhis strongly 
marked and expressive physiog- 
nomy. He commenced with plac- 
ing in the scale some volumes 
entitled “ Polemical Works.” The 
scale for a moment trembled in 
suspense: Melancthon and Amy- 
rault who appeared particularly 
anxious for his admittance, watched 
its oscillation with painful anxiety. 
At length his lately admitted rival 
gently removed from the scale a 
small volume entitled “ Aphorisms 
of Justification,” and immediately 
the scale lowered, though at first 
with a tremulous motion. There 
were now substituted in its place, 
four massy folios, entitled, ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Works,” and the scale then 
descended with a rapidity equally 
remarkable with that mentioned in 
the foregoing instance. I observ- 
ed,- however, that the volume 
which contained “ The Saint's 
Everlasting Rest,” and “ Alarm 
to the Unconverted” was that 
which principally caused the in- 
tense velocity of the descent. He 
was welcomed into the company 
of theologians by his immediate 
predecessor. 1 observed that 
many of his controyersial writings 
were deposited in a department 


already nearly full, entitled “ Scu- 


tularum Repertorium.” 

A divine of a remarkably stern 
aspect now drew near. As I 
viewed the unbending severity of 
his features, obscured by the en- 
velope of half a score of night- 
caps, methought there was some- 
thing particularly forbidding in his 
physiognomy. On a nearer ap- 
proach, however, I was inclined 
to suspect that what I had mis- 
taken for pride was the sternness 
of Christian principle, and holy 
enmity against the sinful customs 
of the world. Assisted by the 


first candidate, who it 
had been his bosom friend, he 
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placed in the scale five huge folios, 
which, however, to my great sur- 
prize, insensibly dwindled down 
into the size of two moderate 
quarto volumes, the remainder 
evaporating in smoke. To com- 
pensate for this, however, I per- 
ceived that one small volume en- 
titled, “ A Child of Light walk- 
ing in Darkness,” under the same 
process swelled out to the size of 
@ massy tome, and that this volume 
alone would have been sufficient 
to turn the scales. 

A motley groupe who seemed 
to be highly exhilarated by the 
success of the last candidate now 
approached. The chief of them 
bore in his arms two thick quarto 
volumes entitled, “‘ Christ alone 
Exalted.” No one appeared to 
be acquainted with the remainder 
of this company or their works, 
bat I afterwards heard that their 
names were Saltmarsh, Dell, Hob- 
son, Everard, Gorton, Coore, &c. 
Se. &c. They drew near with 
elated countenances, occasionally 
looking with contemptuous aspect 
on most of their predecessors, and 
particularly on Bazter. No sooner 
were their works placed in the 
scale, but it kicked the beam, and 
they were refused admittance. I 
learned, however, that the first 
of this number was admitted at a 
subsequent period after a very long 
investigation ; he presenting only 
one or two sermons to be weighed, 
and some writers of irreproachable 
character and acknowledged abili- 
ties testifying their belief, that 
the unhappy inferences, which 


some umptuous men had de- 
rived from 


om the. candidate’s writings, 
were not countenanced by him, 
and indeed were viewed with 
horror by the pious but unwary 
divine. 
« The next candidate was one of 


, Most majestic appearance. His 
i i commanding, his 


} gracefully proportioned: a 
agit dnvare reigned over his 
features, “as on the summit of 
gome magnificent hill, undisturbed 
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bythe clouds and gross exhalations 
which roll. beneath. With slow 
and dignified demeanour, he placed 
his volumes in the impartial scale 
which immediately awarded to 
them the most decisive approval. 
One fact I particularly remarked 
concerning the works of this au- 
thor, and which indeed. was pecu- 
liar to them, that not one of them 
suffered any apparent dimination 
whilst undergoing their trial. 
One treatise in particular, which 
I think was marked ‘ The Living 
Temple,” appeared so much greater 
than before, that | apprehended 
the scales would not be sufficiently 
large to contain it. His volumes 
were subsequently deposited, some 
by the side of Jeremy Taylor's 
works ; others (as ‘ the Living 
Temple”) amongst the writings of 
the fathers; the tract on “ God’s 
Presence and Man’s Accounta- 
bility,” was ranged by the side of 
Augustine “ de Causa Dei.” 
Whilst I was observing this lat- 
ter arrangement, a figure altogether 
different from any of the former, 
advanced. His robust and indeed 
clownish frame, and the large 
mustachios which shadowed his 
upper lip, rendered him a perfect 
contrast to the scholastic appear- 
ance of his predecessors. I was 
induced from something martial in 
his aspect, to think, that he had 
been one of Oliver's body guard, 
and that the Moors of Marston, or 
the plains of Worcester had wit- 
nessed more of his prowess than 
the arena theologica. I was soon 
undeceived by the display of two 
folio volumes, which on being 
placed in the scales, divided inte 
many different treatises, the most 
of which were immediately placed 
in a bye-closet over which was 
written, “ Cerebri Figmenta.” Some 
few, however, were ,left, and one 
in particular, entitled “‘ The Pil- 
im's Progress,” became so heavy 
that she-aenlen descended ‘to the 
und with such a crash, that I 
instantly awoke from my dream. 
MILEs. 
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ON THE SYRIAC TERM FOR _ 
BAPTISM 


(To the Editors.) 


GentTLemeN,—In the last edition 
of Calmet’s Dictionary, published 
by the late Mr. C. Taylor, the 
following passage occurs in the 
“« Fragments :” *—“ We have said 
that John was distinguished as the 
Baptist, and it is certain that he 
used the Syriac language : it is no 
less certain that Jesus also spake 
in Syriac, and in that language he 
gave his-commands. It has often 
appeared to me wonderful, that 
gentlemen who attach peculiar 
importance to a certain term, not 
infrequent in the Gospel History, 
should be content to investigate a 
translation of the original term, 
when reference to the original 
itself would settle its import com- 
pletely. When John said, ‘ I 
baptize,’ he did not speak Greek, 
but Syriac ; when our Lord com- 
missioned his apostles, Matt. xxviii. 
19. ‘ Go—baptize all nations,’ he 
certainly used the Syriac term in 
the Syriac sense.” After the 
editor has thus expressed himself, 
he singularly enough introduces 
and critically examines a term, 
which is not used in the Syriac 
New Testament to denote the re- 
ligious rite of baptism. ‘The term 
employed there for this purpose, 
as a substantive, signifies “ a pil- 
lar,” and, as a verb, “to stand,” 
and this is its radical signification, 
not only in the Syriac, but also in 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic 
languages. As the word apostle 
originally signifies ‘ one sent 
forth,” and has been consecrated 
to designate one who was sent 
Sorth with an extraordinary com- 
mission to preach the gospel ; so 
a word, the primary import of 
which, in the vernacular language 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles, is 
“ to stand,” was under the mini- 
stry of John the Baptist, and at 


— 


* Vol. iv. p. 274. 
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ify, as an ecclesiastical term, 
to stand in or near water, and to 
be sprinkled or washed with water, 
in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
If an objector should ask, what 
is here intended? the answer is 
easy : in the phraseology of scrip- 
ture to have water poured upon 
the hands, or the feet, or any part 
of the body, with a subsequent 
use of the towel is washing. In 
the sense of immersion, it is evi- 
dent the Syriac term could not be 
employed. Lamrgn. 


CHAPEL DEEDS. 
(To the Editors.) 


GenTLEMEN,—-I have, during 
thirty years past, very frequentl 
pean? mone Dende hick ted 
been defective, and the defects 
have generally arisen, either from 
ignorance or want of attention in 
the professional gentlemen em- 
ployed to prepare such deeds: 

Having had considerable prac- 
tice in preparing Chapel Deeds for 
different denominations of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, it has been sug- 
gested us Lag - eu have a 
beneficial tendency if the principal 
legal points to be attended to in 
preparing these instruments are 
briefly stated for the information 
of your readers. 

And first let it be observed that 
a conveyance of freehold or Jease- 
hold land to trustees, for the pur- 
pose of a 1 or school being 
erected on such land, or a convey~ 
ance of buildings to be used as a 
chapel or school, or of land or 
buildings, or of a rent-charge is- 
suing out of land or buildings for 
the maintenance of a , or 
for supporting a school, is in law, 
called a conveyance to a charitable 


use. " 

By the Act of Parliament of the 
9th Geo. 2. c.86. (commonly cal- 
led the Mortmain Act) it is enacted 

- , 
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“ That from and after June 24, 
1736, no manors, lands, tenements, 
rents, advowsons, or other heredita- 
ments, corporeal or uncorporeal, 
whatsoever, nor any sum or sums 
of money, goods, chattels, stocks 
im the public funds, securities for 
money, or any other personal es- 
tate whatsoever, to be laid out or 
disposed of in the purchase of any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
shall be given, granted, aliened, li- 
mited, released, transferred, as- 
Signed, or appointed, or any ways 
conveyed or settled to or upon any 
person or persons, bodies politic or 
corporate, or otherwise for any es- 
tate or interest whatsoever, or any 
wayscharged or incumbered by any 
person or persons whatsoever, in 
trust or for the benefit of any chari- 
table uses whatsoever, unless such 
gift, conveyance, appointment or set- 
tlement of any such lands, tenements 
or hereditaments, sum or sums of 
money, or personal estate (other 
than stocks in the public, funds) 
be and be made by deed, indented 
sealed and delivered in the presence 
of two or more credible witnesses, 
twelve calendar months at least be- 
Sore the death of such donor .or 
grantor (including the days of the 
execution and death), and be in- 
rolled in his Majesty's High Court 
of Chancery, within six calendar 
months next after the execution 
thereof, and unless such stocks be 
transferred in the public books, 
usually kept for the transfer of 
stocks, six calendar months at 
léast ‘before the death of such do- 
nor or grantor (including the days 
of the trapsfer and death), and 
unless the same be made to take ef- 
fect in possession for the charitable 
use intended, immediately from 
the making thereof, and be without 
‘any power of revocation, reservation, 
pty condition, limitation, clause or 

whatsoever for the benefit 
of the donor or grantor, or of any 


Cy or persons claiming under 
“Provided always’ that nothing 
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herein before mentioned relating to 
the sealing and delivering of any 
deed or deeds twelve calendar months 
at least before the death of the 
grantor, or to the transfer of any 
stock six calendar months before 
the death of the grantor or person 
making such transfer, shall exiend, 
or be construed to extend to any 
purchase of any estate or interest 
in lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments or any transfer of any stock, 
to be made really and bond-fide for 
a full and valuable consideration, 
actually paid at or before the making 
such conveyance or transfer, without 


fraud or collusion.” 


“* That all gifts, grants, convey- 
ances, appointments, assurances, 
transfers and settlements whatsoever, 
of any lands, tenements, or other 
hereditaments, or of any estate or 
interest therein, or of any charge or 
incumbrance affecting, ov to affect, 
any lands, tenements,.0, heredita- 
ments, or of any stock money, 
goods, chattels, or other personal 
estate, or securities fur money, to 
be laid out or disposed of in the 
purchase of any lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, or of any estate 
or interest therein, or of any charge 
or incumbrance, affecting, or to 
affect the same, to or in trust for 
any charitable uses whatsoever, 
which shall be made in any other 
manner or form than by this act is 
directed and appointed, shall be ab- 
solutely, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, null and void.” 

From the above extracts from 
the Mortmain Act, as well as from 
many legal decisions, it is quite 
clear, 

ist. That neither land nor build- 
ings, nor any estate or interest 
therein, nor money to be laid out 
in the purchase, or to arise from 
the sale, or to be issuing out of 
land or buildings, can be left by 
will to a charitable use. 

2nd. That where land or build- 
ings, or any rent or outgoing from 
land or buildings, are by deed 
given for a charitable use ; if the 
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donor or giver dies within twelve 
calendar months after the execu- 
tion of the gift or conveyance, 
such gift or conveyance is abso- 
lutely void. ; 

3rd, That no use or estate can 
be reserved to the donor or grantor 
(for his own life or otherwise) in 
any gift, grant, or conveyance to 
a charitable use. 

4th. That such gift, grant, or 
couveyance must be executed by 
the donor or grantor in the pre- 
sence of and attested by, two wit- 
nesses at least. 

5th. ‘That it must be inrolled in 
the Court of Chancery within six 
calendar months after the date. 

It may be observed, on the se- 
cond of these heads, that it is safer 
to purchase land or buildings (to 
be conveyed to a charitable use), 
for their real value, than to receive 
them as a gift. 

As to the third head, it fre- 
quently happens, in cases of land 
being given (by deed) or pur- 
chased for building a chapel upon, 
that the person who gives or sells 
the land is a friend to the cause, 
and on this account it is wished 
to appoint him one of the trustees, 
and, accordingly, he conveys the 
land to the other trustees, to the 
use of himself and them, upon the 
trusts intended; but this is di- 
rectly contrary to the Mortmain 
Act, and I have known several in- 
stances of deeds being void through 
being prepared in this manner. 
The only way to obviate this ob- 
jection is, to convey the land in 
the first instance to some indiffe- 
rent person, and that person to 
convey it to the intended trustees ; 
but this mode will occasion much 
additional expence. 

The writer of this (a friend to 
nonconformity ) will answer, gratis, 
an t paid letter requesting in- 
Guesetanas to the hos mode, and 
the expence of preparing trust 
deeds, and being in possession 
precedents, drawn up with the 
strictest attention to brevity, and 
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the necessary trusts, he will pre- 
pare trust deeds for the Indepen- 
dent, Baptist, or Methodist deno- 
minations of Dissenters, on being 
paid merely the expences out of 
pocket. In general cases, all that 
is necessary in a trust deed may 
be comprised in one skin of parch- 
ment. 

Letters, post paid, addressed to 
Mr. Whiteford, Armitage, near 
Lichfield, will be daly attended 
to. 

THE MYSTERIES OF CHRIST'S 
TOMB. 
‘¢ Christ suffers,—and in this, his tears 
begin ; 
Suffers for us,—and joy on us bestows ; 
Suffers to death,—here is his manhood 

seen 5 
Suffers to rise,—and hence his Godhead 

shows : 

For man that could not by himself have 
rose 


Out of the grave, doth by the Godhead 


rise ; 

And God, that could not dic, in manhood 
dies 

That we in both might live, y that sweet 
sacrifice.” (GILES FLETCHER.) 





Tue grave is a subject of solemn 
interest to all men—it seldom fails 
to arrest the attention of the most 
careless, and to soften Gown to 
something like reflection and sensi- 
bility, the proudest and the hard- 
est heart. Few can resist the im- 
pulse which it gives to mournful 
and humbling thoughts. At what- 
ever time of life we enter the 
grave-yard of the populous city, 
or the retired village, a solemn 
stillness irresistibly overcomes us : 
we seem to have lost sight of the 
world of living men; its bustle is 
hushed—its business is forgotten 
—its enchantments are dissolved. 
We seem to be treading on sacred 
dust, and to be calling up to the 
view of our imagination the various 
tribes that sleep below. We clothe 
them again with flesh, and, through 


of their names and their epitaphs, 


hold intercourse with them thor 
a re We recognise them in 
2B2 
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their family relations, and trace 
them through all the duties of 
those public or private stations 
which they severally occupied. — 
Yes, it is profitable for living, 
th tless man, to walk among 
the sepulchres of his fathers :— 
this is the scene to check the folly 
of the young, the place to bring 
down the high look, and the 
proud heart of the ambitious, and 
toawaken intheaged those thoughts 
of death and another world, which, 
even to the last they are so reluc- 
tant to admit. 

But still there is a dreariness 
and a chill attending such scenes ; 
desolation and barrenness usually 
reign around ; some humble ver- 
dure may clothe the mossy sod 
which decently hides the corruption 
beneath, or here and there an aged 
elm, and venerable yew, may stretch 
forth their shadowy branches, as 
the time-worn guardians of the 
place, while their decaying trunks 

ve us to doubt, whether they 
sympathise most with the living 
world in which they stand, or the 
corrupting generations which re- 
pose Reige Such is the grave of 
nature ;—such the humbling ob- 
jects with which it is connected ; 
such the mournful and decaying 

_ Scenes in which it is usually placed. 
Bat the tomb of Jesus was in a 
G6 ARDEN—as if Providence had de- 
signed, that the very scenes and 
Circumstances with which this 
tomb was associated, should be full 
of beauty and fragrance, hope, 
and ise. The tenderness of 
a suffering, and the glory of'a rising 
Saviour, are more refreshing to 
daivias of'a believer, than all the 
ce arid beauty of an oriental 

len to the bodily senses. It is 

to this tomb of Jestis, which ex- 
hibits at once the triumph, and 
the destruction of death, that these 
lines invite the reader's attention. 
Let us imagine ourselves entering 
this place,—it is a cave 
Hewn out ofa solid rock, but in 
thie thidst ofa garden, where abun- 
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dant flowers smile all around, and 
seem to tell of youth, and life, 
and hope; and to bend as in 
obeisance to that Rose of Sharon, 
which is now bursting from its 
bud, and beginning to shed its im- 
mortal fragrance over the bosom 
of this desolate earth. Nor is 
the scene within discordant to 
that life and beauty which prevail 
without. No corruption reigns 
there—no ghastly skeletons—no 
offensive flesh—no vestiges of 
death; but two angels of light 
sitting, the oie at the head, the 
other at the feet, and making that 
place, where the body of Jesus had 
Jain, like one of the portals of hea- 
ven; but, yet it was the place 
where the dead body of Jesus had 
lain, and therefore it reveals to 
man the veritable awfulness of 
death. It was a tomb, and one which 
Joseph had filled for himself. He, 
it seems, had anticipated death, 
and prepared a place where his 
flesh might rest, and into which 
he might look with solemn and 
religious awe. He had little ex- 
pected, that there death would 
first reign over the person of his 
Lord and Master, and that this 
fact would greatly increase the 
awfulness of the place—he could 
not but feel it to be so when he 
conveyed into it, with weeping 
eyes and a bleeding heart, the 
corpse of the blessed Jesus; and 
we cannot imagine that lifeless 
and mangled bedy deposited there, 
without being reminded in the 
most emphatic manner of what 
death is, how fearful and revolt- 
ing! what we are, how frail 
and fugitive!—and of what that 
place is, which must one day re- 
ceive us—how cold and desolate ! 
The glorious perfections, and di- 
vine character of Jesus did not 
secure to his human body an ex- 
emption from the agonies of dying, 
ot from the darkness of the tomb. 
He had become truly the Son of 
man, inherited our flesh, though 
not our ‘sin, and was mortal, not 
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from that common law’ which 
works our dissolution; but from 
a high and mysterious moral 
cause ; and though he was the Son 
of the highest, the. Prince of life 
and of peace, yet he bowed his 
head to the gloomy and iron scep- 
tre of death. Let us bring the 
thought home to ourselves—we 
too must die; it is wise to consi- 
der our latter end, that we may 
repare for it, that we may be able, 
ike Jesus, to commit our spirits 
into the hand of him who gave 
them. We should anticipate death 
as the law of our fallen nature, 
the visitation of the Almighty 
upon our flesh, for the mora) cor- 
ruption which has inhabited and 
defiled it. We should view it as 
the just punishment of our sin, 
yet as only a partial, a mild, and 
a salutary visitation. 

Again, this place and the body 
which had just risen in it to new 
and immortal life, reminds us of 
the great and mysterious atone- 
ment for sin, which had been 
made on Calvary, but which had 
been perfected in this very place. 
The body of Jesus which rose and 
left this awful place, had lain 
there only a few moments before 
the beautiful and immaculate vic- 
tim of that divine justice to which 
it had been sacrified, and whose 
immortal trophy it seemed still to 
remain, while the cold and immu- 
table aspect of death sat on all its 
features. Let us then, in this 
place, remember what a wonderful 
and mighty work had been ef- 
fected by that glorious personage, 
whose body had lately slept there 
in the stillness of death, and who 
had voluntarily delivered himself 
up to that awful stroke, which had 
laid him prostrate in the dark 
prison-house of the grave. Here 
we contemplate Jesus no longer 
the living missionary of Judea— 
no longer the active and laborious 
servant of all who were afflicted 


and er the kind 
and p= sore aa guide 


of his attached followers—we con- 
template him not in the amenities 
of his private, or the benevolences 
of his public life, but in a: far 
higher character,—in the m m 
a glory, and efficacy oF hte 
death. His body—slain and lifeless, 
is fuller of beauty than when it 
moved from village to village— 
fuller of power than when its arm 
was lifted to beckon Lazarus from 
the grave—or to smite the pro- 
phane money changers—fuller of 
virtue than when it touched the 
blind eyes—and imparted sight, 
or communicated through the hem 
of his garment, healing to the in- 
veterate malady of the believing 
woman ;—fuller of grace than when 
he fed the multitudes, or wept 
over Jerusalem—Yes, for now this 
body is all devoted—not to a local 
service—not to a temporal benefit 
— it is become the sacrifice for the 
sins of the world! It has just 
effected that for which it was born 
—for which it was sustained and 
kept—for which it went through 
all those scenes of toil and suffer- 
ing—and for the faith of which 
it had wrought all those mighty 
miracles. The death of Jesus was 
the act of God—the stroke was 
the stroke of the infinite justice, 
he made himself a sacrifice, that 
he might redeem us from all ini- 
quity—from death, from the law, 
from eternal judgment. Here we 
see the lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world—the great pro- 
pitiation which brings hope to our 
fallen race—which offers. 
to dying myriads, and which will 
quicken to new and eternal life 
all that believe to the end of time. 
But this tomb of Jesus, among 
its mysteries, reveals the consum- 
mation of human wickedness, and 
the confusion of infernal malice. 


‘To this issue, so pleasing to them- 


selves, did the enemies of Jesus 
lead their designs. What a dark 
hour was that when he was deli- 
vered to Pilate, bound with cords ! 
When he was led forth to cruci- 
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fixion! The meek and gentle 
Jesus followed by a mob of mis- 
creants athirst for blood, and led 
by a Roman guard! Then they 
shouted for joy as over an evil- 
doer, whom justice had overtaken. 
Then they felt the infernal grati- 
fication of prosperous malice. They 
raised him on the cross, amd asso- 
ciated him with the vilest of sin- 
ners ; but they were not satisfied 
till they had seen the last of him. 
How the heads of the people, 
all the collected authority of the 
Jews, rejoiced when they saw 
him, not only in their power, but, 
as they supposed, actually suffer- 
ing under, the bitterest pangs. His 
very woes were their food—his 
groans and convulsions, cordia)s 
to their savage hearts. And now 
they knew that he was thoroughly 
dead, by the drooping of the head, 
the sinking and stiffness of the 
flesh, the piercing of his heart, 
and the torrent which they saw 
flow down the Roman spear to 
the foot of the cross, They re- 
tire to their homes, with the 
restless and guilty satisfaction of 
having destroyed their enemy, and 
watched him to his grave. Though 
he had hung on the accursed 
tree, the object of satanic scorn, 
and of public mockery, he yet ap- 

the destined conqueror of 
him that had the power of death. 
He_ spoiled principalities and 
powers. They had conspired to 
cast over him the cold adamantine 
fetters of death, “ which none e’er 
brake before ;” but by which it was 
impossiblethat he should be holden. 
They had triumphed over his slain 
flesh: Men and devils had glutted 
their malice in the torrents of his 
precious blood—they had looked 
on with delight upon the cold and 
lengthened corpse which had been 
laid in this place, and rioted in 
the short-lived triumph of their 
enmity over the fallen Saviour. 
But God confounded all their plots, 
and though they bruised the heel, 
the inferior nature, the low and 
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only part of him tangible by the 
serpent crawling on the dust, yet 
his arm, mighty in death, more 
mysteriously efficient than when 
lifted up to awe the troubled sea 
to peace—even then, to break the 
head of the old serpent, and fulfil 
the first prediction of his glory 
and of his power, Instead, there- 
fore, of leaving the world without 
a Saviour, man without hope, and 
God without accomplishing _ his 
grace, they were the overruled in- 
struments, indeed, of his death, 
but of our salvation. 

The tomb of Jesus reveals to us 
his destruction of death, and his 
victory over the grave. The body 
of Jesus had been appointed to 
rest for a short space in the tomb, 
when that spacé had expired, it re- 
mained there no longer. It was 
neither stolen away by his dis 
ciples, nor removed for greater se- 
curity by his guard. No human 
hand had touched it, no human 
eye had seen it from that time, 
when the suspicious priests had 
caused a great stone to be rolled 
against the entrance of the cave ; 
when they had sealed up the aper- 
ture, and set a guard under the di- 
rection of the Roman governor, to 
prevent fraud and secure them- 
selves against the surprise of a re- 
surrection. They had not forgotten 
the words of Jesus, though his dis- 
ciples had; for they told Pilate 
what he had said, “after three 
days I will rise again.” But now 
behold! the angel of the Lord had 
descended and rolled away the 
stone: for fear of him the keepers 
did shake and fled into the city, 
and became themselves the earliest 
messengers of his resurrection, sent 
directly, and with trembling haste 
tocarry thenews to thechief priests, 
Come then, Christian reader, be- 
hold the place where they had 
laid him. Mark the napkin, which, 
was wrapped together, and laid 
by itself, to show that there was 
no haste. Survey those angels of 
light sitting where the body of 
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Jesus had lain, as if still gazing in 
astonishment at what they had be- 
held, or as if waiting to cheer us 
with the assurance, that he is not 
there, that a divine power is in 
him, and that he has become what 
he himself declared, the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. Let infidels look 
in and account for the emptiness 
of the tomb, or let them be ashamec. 
and humbled before those angels 
which sit there the celestial wii- 
nesses of the mighty deed. 

But here too the believer finds 
a pledge of immortality, and of 
final victory over death. This is 
the moral security which Jesus 
gave of the promises in which 
Christians hope: how clearly 
do we read here, not in words, 
but in deeds, because I live ye 
shall live also. What more ap- 
prope, yet more valid security 
could be given, of the immortality 
of saints, and. the resurrection of 
the body, than is to be found in 
the vacant tomb of the Saviour ? 
Here he proves himself to be su- 
perior to this last enemy, here we 
see the keys of hell and of death, 
hanging at his girdle who had 
hung on the cross. Here too the 
Christian beholds a pattern of his 
own resurrection, for he who left 
that place was clothed with light 
as with a garment ; his body, pu- 
rified from the grosser qualities of 
matter, made in some mysterious 
sense a spiritual body, to which 
ours shall be conformed in the re- 
surrection. Well may we take up 
the theme of the Apostle, ‘‘ now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that 
slept ;” boldly may we say with 
Job, in the confidence which this 
vacant tomb, and these glorious 
angels inspire, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” Yes, 
Christian, reason may suggest its 
doubts, philosophy may bring 
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forth its objections, infidelity may 
urge its scornful and curious ques- 
tions—“ how are the dead raised 
up—and with what body do they 
come ?”—Our faint and faithless 
hearts may ask, “ if a man die shall 
he live again?” but the vacant tomb 
of Jesus puts all these doubts, and 
fears, and scoffs, to flight. Here 
we find satisfaction in the compla- 
cency which the fact itself in- 
spires, and which never could have 
been produced by subtle reason- 
ings, or lengthened arguments, or 
philosophical explanations: here 
is the fact itself, here is the resur- 
rection to life, of all the saints of 
God virtually effected, we cannot ask 
for more, and God would not have 
us be satisfied with less. In the 
faith of this fact we may not only 
silence the doubts of an unbelieving 
heart, and turn aside the scoffs of 
a proud and vaunting scepticism, 
but we may do infinitely more, we 
may calmly meet tribulation, an- 
guish and death, we may call the 
worm our sister, and corruption 
our mother and our brother ; we 
may anticipate the dissolution of 
the heaven and the earth, the voice 
of the archangel, and the conflagra- 
tion of the great day of God ; for 
over all these elements of confu- 
sion the body of Jesus, which was 
once laid in this vacant tomb, shall 
ride forth in the chariot of the Lord 
of hosts, and with that voice which 
death once hushed in silence, shall 
call forth the bodies of all his saints ; 
whether they have been peacefully 
laid in the grave, maliciously burnt 
in the fire, or scornfully. cast into 
the deep ;“ shall fashion them 
like unto his own glorious body,” 
and command them to be “caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air; 
and so shall they ever be with the 
Lord.” 
EvaNGELIST. | 
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Poetry :-—On the Decease of Mrs. Newton, &c. 


CArait, 


POETRY. 


tated 





Poem, by the late Rev. John Newton, on the Yes, Lord, we both have guilty been,- 


of Mrs: Newton. 


Lixg Jonah well our stories suit, 
I view’d my gourd, well pleas’d ; 

Like him, I could not see the root 
On which the worm had seiz’d. 

But saw, at length, the hour draw nigh, 
That hour I since have known, 

When all my earthly joy must die 
And I be left alone. 

She ary te a tear, and grasp’d my hand, 
And fain she would have spoke M4 

But well my heart could understand 
The language of her look. 


Farewell, it meant, a last adieu ! 
T soon shall cease from pain ; 
This silent tear I drop for you : 
We part—to meet again. 
I said, ‘‘ if leaving all below 
You now have peace divine, 
And would, but cannot, tell me so, 
Give me at least a sign.” 


She rais’d, and gently wav’d her hand, 
And fill’d me with a joy 
To which the wealth of sea and land 
Compar’d, were but a toy— 
I trust, ees she knew thy Grace 
Bek ilitine Rene 
But Satan ye | lS 
To fill her with dismay. 
Till, tho’ two long years she pin’d 
Che Seal spe rs 
appear’ ign’ 
And bore her cross in peace. 
Daily, while able, closely too, 
‘She read the word of God ; 
And thence her hope and comfort drew, 
Her med’cine, and her food. 
A stranger might have well presum’d, 
From what he saw her bare : 
ia was not consum’d 
Because Lord was here. 
Three days she could no notice take, 
_Nor k, nor hear, nor see ; 
0 ! did pot my heart-strings ache ? 
= not I cry to thee. 
while I watch’d her, night and 
“My will to thine might bow? ol 
» by this rod, did’st thou not say, 
“© Behold your ido) now !”’ 
‘¢ From her you lov'd too much, proceed 
' Your shar ief and pains— 
For, soon or late, the heart must bleed 
That Idols entertains.” 


And justly are distress’d ; 
And since thou dost forgive our sin, 
I welcome all the rest. 


Only uphold us in the fire, 
Our fainting spirits cheer ; 

And I thy mercy will admire 
When most thou seem’st severe. 


Fainter her breath, and fainter grew, 
Until she breath’d her last : 

The soul was gone before we knew 
The stroke of death was pass’d. 


Soft was the moment, and serene, 
That all her sufferings clos’d, 


No agony, or struggle seen 
No feature discompos’d. 


The parting struggle all was mine, 
‘¢ *Tis the survivor dies ;” 

For she was freed, and gone to join 
The triumph of the skies. 


~~ 





Impromptu Stansus, by the Rev. J. Newton, 
on Mrs. Hannah More, then resident at 
Cowslip Green, requesting him to write.his 
name in her book. 


Wey mena you wish a name like mine 

ithin your book to stand, 

With those who shone, orthose who shine, 
As worthies of our land ? 


What will the future age have gain’d, 
When my poor name is seen, 
From knowing I was entertain’d 
By you at Cowslip Green? 


Rather let me record a name, 
That will adorn your page ; 
Which, like the sun is still the same, 
And shines from age to age. 


Jesus who found me when I stray'd 
On Afric’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made His foe a child. 


He taught my wild and impious tongue 
To aim at prayer and praise ; 

To make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 


A now of mercy’s power, 
: e’er I stand is seen, 

Such as I think was ne’er before 
Beheld at Cowslip Green ! 
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INFIDELITY AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


Letters to Robert Owen, Esq., by 
W. M‘Gavin.—Young, Glasgow. 


Ever since Mr. Owen’s first ap- 
nee at the City of London 
avern, six years ago, with his 
puppet-shew exhibition of “ New 
Views of Society,” it has been our 
decided opinion that there was a 
design concealed behind what was 
itiieed and that philanthropy, 
the common pretext of all infidel 
innovators, was but a cover to the 
malignant purpose of undermining 
the dearest interests of our nature. 
We thought then, that there was 
nothing in the man, and that it 
‘would appear there was nothing in 
his views of economical subjects 
beyond what a thousand others un- 
derstood as well as himself: and 
as to his philosophy, it was obvious, 
on a very slight inspection, that it 
was only the grosser part, the mere 
siftings of the system of the French 
and English perfectionists, and 
had not one tenable position about 
it; in short, that it merely required 
to be developed by its new advocate 
himself, to receive the execration 
of every man who wished well 
either to true science or to human 
nature. Mr. Owen was, however, 
at first exceedingly cautious—he 
professed to pay respect to the va- 
rious moral and religious opinions 
of men, and endeavou to fix 
the attention of the public on the 
picturesque of his scheme — upon 
the clock-work, filligree, bee-hive 
villages, which were soon to rise 
ont of morasses and moors, with in- 
habitants every where as happy as 
angels, as pure as virgin snow, and 
as industrious as so many ants. 
It —— been nota little mor- 
ifyingtothis sanguine and boasting 
po! be find, that after the eclat 
of public meetings had subsided, 
pe his views had received the 
calm consideration of the closet, all 
Cona. Maa, No. 76. 


men, of any religious principles, 


~ abandoned them, and that. but 


and there a solitary infidel, or but 
half-believing Christian, remained 
to encourage the experiment, or 
applaud the plan of Mr. Owen. 
Since that time things have gone 
on but heavily with him. Oppo- 
sition sprang up nearer home, and 
he has had enough todo. It was 
truly an unhappy hour in which 
he was drawn into an exposure of 
his philosophical creed, and in- 
duced publicly to dole out his 
metaphysical theory ; for nothing 
has prospered with him since. 
Every renewed effort to prop up 
his New Views has been attended 
with an additional discovery of 
their absurdity, and now that they 
have passed under the review of 
sober-minded men they are found 
utterly naught. — It is scarcely 
possible for the friends of Revela- 
tion to wish that their cause had 
been in better hands than those of 
Mr. M‘Gavin—and a more com- 

lete victory no champion could 
vrish to enjoy than that which has 
already crowned his labours. To 
the nonsense of infidelity we have 
seldom seen a more efficient reply, 
and we shall now give our-readers 
a specimen or two of these ad- 


‘mirable letters. They had their 


origin in a chall Mr. Owen 
published in the G w Chro- 
nicle, and which was accepted by 
Mr. M‘Gavin, a layman and 
merchant in that city, who imme- 
diately came forward and pledged 
himself to follow Mr. Owen 
through all the ramifications of 
his system, and to expose the 
mischievous consequences that 
would result from its adoption. 

The following is the whole of 
the first letter with the exception 
of two or three paragraphs. 


¢¢ Persone who-have vento ante 

ystem in operation maybe 

with < practice; but no person who 
2 
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has ay ——- to your Tees er 
can be ignorant of its principles, at 
so far as they are capable of being under- 
stood.” In ~ first letter you give a 
summary m in twelve distinct pro- 
positions, which you lay down as so 
many axioms, or self-evident truths, 
though, as we shall see by and by, some 
of them are mere truisms, and others not 
so much; and they are preceded by one 
ition, which you lay down 
as the foundation of the whole. It is in 
these words: — ‘ Happiness cannot be 
enjoyed by a few. All must be happy, 
before one human being can be perfectly 
so. I doubt indeed whether any being 
can be happy while he is conscious that 
another exists in misery.’ You admit 
the deplorable fact that the world is full 
of ‘ poverty, sin, and misery ;’ then you 
must doubt if there be a happy being in 
the universe ; or that if there be one, he 
must be ignorant of such a worid as 
ours! Your doctrine is shortly this :— 
Millions of men are miserable ; but no 
being can be happy while he knows of 
another being who is unhappy: ergo, 
there is no Supreme being ; or if there 
be, he is ignorant of the existence of 
misery, or he is himself unhappy. Here 
I give you the choice of three things, to 
one or other of which your fundamental 
ition unavoidably leads :—-First, 
there is no God ;, or, secondly, God does 
not know that creatures are miserable ; 
or, thirdly, be is unhappy! Choose 
which you will, you believe an absurdity, 
to match which I have found nothing 
even in the abominations of po 4 
Papists, I know, eat their god tondre s 
of times in their lives; but he is not a 


to be perfectly happy notwithstanding ; 
and that he has perfect knowledge of all 
things. But your god, if you have one, 
is either ignorant or miserable! He has 
been so for six thousand years; (for in 

first letter you admit this to be the 
period of the existence of sin and misery) 


shall prevail over the earth, and over hell 
if you will admit of such a place. 
when you have restored both the 
living and the-dead to perfect happiness, 
god will to be happy also! 
But then how can you make either the 
dead or the living , Since you have 
told them of another being, and he the 
of all, who is unhappy? ‘The 
ing is impossible, according to your 
own 3 and therefore misery—- 
hopeless, wniversal misery must reign to 
all eternity !’’--pp. 4, 5. 
** Your system has, at first view, an 
ce of benevolence. It makes 


7 


£ 


iness of exery individual depend 
on the of the whole species ; 
surely must be a kind and com- - 


passionate heart that cannot be happy 
while conscious that another creature 
exists in misery. But let us examine 
this, your first principle, a little more 
closely, and we find that it rests on 
& mere gratuitous assumption. It has 
no foundation either in fact or nature. 
You might say, with equal truth, that 
it is impossible for any man to eat while 
he is conscious that another man is 
hungry and destitute: And, no doubt, 
if you saw a man without food, or knew 
of one within your reach, it would be an 
amiable and benevolent action to divide 
your morsel with him ; but suppose there 
were starving thousands without your 
reach, as was the case in Ireland last 
year, and there are hundreds, I suspect, 
nearer home every year, would you re- 


fuse to eat your own dinner till you were 
assured that these hundreds or thousands 
were equally well provided? Or, sup- 


pose you knew a man in such a diseased 
state of body that he could not enjoy, or 
even take his dinner, would you abstain 
from yours till he had recovered his 
health, and the tone of his stomach ? 
I am sure that such abstinence, in either 
case would indicate-neither benevolence 
nor wisdom, and [ am persuaded you 
would be ashamed of such folly. 

** Now, if the case of happiness be 
not exactly parallel, it is so much alike, 
that it may receive illustration from 
what I have here supposed. I admit 
that it is the duty of a man to do every 
thing in his power ta promote the happi- 
ness of his fellow-ereatures ; and I admit 
farther, that no man can be truly happy 
while conscious that he is not doing 
what he might, and is able to do, for the 
happiness of others, even though they 
are beyond the reach of his personal 
services. But having done what he 
could, there is no reason why he should 
not be perfectly happy, either in present 
enjoyment or future prospect, though his 
labours have not been universally success- 
ful. To be unhappy on this account, 
would be tc pei od because he is not 
omnipotent. Besides, there are some 
= of such a diseased state af mee 

cannot possibly enj appi- 

ness. are under the cane at 
their evil desires and passions, and refuse 
to be reclaimed. These desire happiness 
to be sure, in their own sense of the 
word, that is, the full and uncontrolled 
ease of their lusts. Now, the 
appiness of such would be the misery 
of all the world besides; and is “it 
reasonable that some should not enjoy 
happiness in the way of righteousness, 
because others prefer the way of wicked- 
ness, which is immutably the way of 


misery ?””"—pp. 7—9. 
Inthe second letter Mr. M‘Gavin 
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employs. a weapon of a lighter 


- kind, but of almost equal efficacy. 


«© On a careful examination of your 
twelve articles, which comprehend the 
whole laws of nature, I see nothing by 
which human nature is preferred to ani- 
mal nature, except the great variety of 
degree and combination of propensities, 
faculties, and qualities, which you say 
exists in every individual of the human 
race; while you ascribe nothing of the 
kind’ to any individual beast; from 
which I infer that you consider propen- 
sities, faculties, and qualities, to exist in 
the same degree an? combination in 
every individual beast of the same spe- 
cies. 

‘« Now, supposing this to be your 
opinion, you acted unwisely by begin- 
ning your experiments with the human 
race. Such is the infinite variety of de- 
gree and coinbination of propensities, 
faculties, and qualities, in every indi- 
vidual man, that it is impossible you can 
produce any effect upon more than two 
or three in your whole life; and your 
success with any one gives no assurance 
of success with any other; whereas, if 
you succeed with one individual brute, 
you gain his whole species. You ought 
te try this yet, and let human beings 
alone, till you have proved the efficacy 
of your system upon a community of 
dogs, | or foxes, of which there are still 


some in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire ; ° 


and it is but fair that you should have 
the advantage of beginning with the most 
sagacious of the brute race. Bring all 
the laws of nature to bear upon them, 
which you may easily do, for they have 
no religious prejudices to surmount ; and 
these form the greatest obstacle to your 
success with the human race. When you 
have succeeded in training the inhabitants 
of the proposed canine settlement to 
speak, and read, and write, and reason 
as well as yourself, though T would not 
call it perfection, I would pronounce it 
such a degree of improvement, as ought 
to encourage you to try your system 
upon the far more incorrigible race ‘of 
man. 

** Your forming an establishment of 
the kind here s ited, would be of 
great advantage another way. It 
would shut the sheaths of nine-tenths of 
the objectors to your system ;‘ for human 

are strange compounds, though 

I cannot, like you, call them passive ones. 
They have an idea that they are somehow 
superior to the brutes ; and they do not 
like to see themselves or fellow human 
beings made the subjects of mere experi- 
ment, like dead frogs under a galvanic 
battery. And, in — of fact, the most 
eminent bree Sok iw have preferred a 
» Or cat, or some other creature of 


the same rank in society, when they _ 
wished to ascertain the effect of certain 
poisons upon the vital powers. Now, 
I do most earnestly exhort you to do the 
same ; and you may rest assured of being 
allowed to make your experiments with- 
out molestation; for whether human 
beings hold their superiority by usur- 
pation or not, they have the advantage of 
possession, which is nine tenths of the 
law, and will not readily consent to be 
brought down toa level with the beasts; 
though few will object to your raising 
the beasts to their level if you can,”’-- 
pp. 16 --18, 


We could, with great pleasure, 
extract large portions from several 
other letters equally well written 
and argued. Indeed there is a 
shrewdness and perspicuity about 
the whole series, which cannot 
fail to impart to them uncommon 
interest, and will, we have no 
doubt, make them ultimately fatal 
to the New Views of Mr. Owen. 
Indeed before this champion of 
truth and common-sense they are 
but chaff before the whirlwind, 
and totter like the frailest fabrics 
into dust and ruins, while the 
earthquake passes under them. 
Long, as have been the preceding 
extracts, we must be permitted to 
gratify our readers with another 
of a different character. 


“¢ What then is the fact of the case ? 
I do not ask a public answer; but I re- 
quest you will put the question to your 
own ‘heart and conscience, and let them 
reply ; and not only at the time when 
you are in full health and spirits, but 
when you are in sickness ;- or when you 
anticipate dissolution, which must cer- 
tainly happen ere long. Are you sure 
that that will be the termination of your 
existence ? and does this assurance make 
you happy? Then you must have a 
miserable existence ; for on no other con- 
dition could you be ‘happy i in the prospect 
of its termination. This leads, you see, 
to a contradiction, not merely in terms, 
but in substance ; and in fact your system 
is contradiction, and absurdity ier 
It is impossible that ba can be happy 
the prospect of annihilation, else > 
mind is not constituted like that of any 
other human being ; or rather you are 
not a human being at all. You must 
have a consciousness of something within 
you different from the matter of 
which your body is tars 4 "4 that 
shall survive when your body is dis- 

2C2 
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solved. If your lips should assert the 
contrary, your very dreams would lift up 
a testimony against them. 

*« If you have gained nothing to your- 
self in point of happiness by your prin- 
ciples, it is certain the world would gain 

by the adoption of them. In- 
deed the world has adopted them already 
in practice, if not in theory. — fool 
in his heart--no God, no future 
state of retribution ; not that he seriously 
believes this; but it is the desire of his 
heart that it were su; and all the world 
knows that such are the wicked and the 
miserable, even in the present life. In 
short, all the wicked in the world act 
=— your principles, though only a few 
yourself profess theoretically to be- 
lieve them ; but if all the world were 
both to believe and act upon them, you 
would probably be convinced, even in 
this life, that hell is no fiction. 

‘* But there are many thousands in 
the world who believe and act upon dif- 
ferent principles. They believe in God, 
and in a future state ; and their happi- 
ness is so connected with this belief, that 
they feel conscious they would be miser- 
able without it. What would they gain 
hy the adoption of your principles, even 
supposing them true? Certainly not 
more than you have gained ; that is, a 
dreadful uncertainty, a possibility of 
being lost. And what will they lose 
by retaining their old principles, and re- 
fusing to embrace yours? Nothing at 
all ; for supposing theirs to be erroneous, 
it is only an innocent delusion. Their 
error does not make them worse ser- 
vants, or sclghhenms or am 3 they 
are happy in the present life, and if there 
Ueno keseafter, ¢ are just as well as 
your system could make them, supposing 
it to he true, and s ing them to em- 
brace it in all its extent. If therefore you 
have any benevolence, which the world 
gives. you credit for to a great degree, 
abandon your pernicious experiments 

human nature, which tend to 
nothing but the propagation of misery in 
this world, and afford no hope of happi- 
ness in another.”’—-pp. 58—60. 


These letters are admirably fitted 
to counteract the pestilence of in- 
fidelity ; and though particularly 
addressed to Mr. 6. yet, as they 
combat the most popular nostrums 
of the modern reformers, they are 
adapted to distribution wherever 
the childish follies or wicked absur- 
dities of the No-creedists may have 
gained admirers. We are happy 
to have the opportanity of tender- 
ing Mr..M‘G, our best thanks for 
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this masterly and efficient defence 
of Christian truth ; and we have 
no doubt that great good will re- 
sult from his benevolent exertions. 
Indeed, we consider Mr. M‘Ga- 
vin’s triumph as already complete. 
His opponent has retreated from 
the field under the most haughty, 
but at the same time the most in- 
adequate apology, “ that Mr. 
M‘Gavin is quite incompetent to 
the controversy! !” Then, Vaun- 
ter, make him the easier prey !— 
The tract-form in which thetetters 
are re-published will, we trust, 
secure to them a more extensive 
circulation. 


We eeeseuetet 


Travels through part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 
1819. By John M. Dunean, 
A, B. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. Glas- 
gow, 1823. 


We have more than once had oce 
casion to state to our readers, the 
interest which we take in all that 
belongs to North America, and 
the friendly feelings which we de- 
sire to cherish towards its institu- 
tions and inhabitants. “It must 
have struck every one, who has 
considered the subject with atten- 
tion, that notwithstanding all the 
publications which have recentl 

appeared respecting America, it is 
very difficult to form a satisfactory 
estimate of the real state of that 
country; either as it regards its 
civil polity, or its religious cha- 
racter. Both its admirers and its 
enemies have gone to extremes, 
and we have either been sickened 
with a bombastic eulogy on every 
thing American, or disgusted with 
the malevolence of a party spirit. 
To retain a decided attachment 
for our own imstitutions, and at 
the same time to speak with jus- 
tice and candour of what be- 
longs to our trans-atlantie bre- 
thren, was no easy task. The au- 
thor of these volumes has, we 
think, attempted it with. success. 
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We find him every where a warm 
friend of bis own country, without 
reviling the government or people 
of America. ‘ 

Every work that makes us bet- 
ter acquainted with. the American 
character, particularly the religious 
part of it, is valuable. Most of the 
publications on the subject of 
America have omitted, or but very 
slightly touched upon this topic. 
Indeed, the writers in general were 
unable to appreciate this part of 
the national character, and, ac- 
cordingly, did not do them full 
justice. What we wanted, was, to 
be introduced to the families of 
the serious part of the community ; 
to enter into their places of wor- 
ship, and to witness the effects 
produced by freedom from all 
religious tests_in civil matters. 
We wished all this to be done, as 
far as possible, free from preju- 
dice and party feeling, either of a 
civil or religious nature. We were 
anxious to become acquainted, not 
only with principles, but with 
facts, and from a statement of the 
latter, to be enabled to judge more 
correctly of the former. 

We have been particularly plea- 
sed with the information relative 
to the present state of the. princi- 
pal American Colleges; though, at 
the same time, grieved to observe 
that the errors of Socinianism have 
found a place in one of them. The 
author’s remarks respecting the 
one in question are to the pur- 
pose. 

«* Phe literary and scientific reputa- 
tion of Harvard University stands very 
high ; and, except Yale College, none in 
this country can contest with it the pre- 
eminence. It has upwards of twenty 
professorships, and between three and 
four hundred students. There is one fea- 
ture, however, in its character which ex- 
cites the most melancholy reflections ; 
its theological creed is undisguised Soci- 
nianisni, and it is said that nearly all the 
professors are of these sentiments. This 
must be, to a parest of scriptural senti- 
ments, a powerful reason for sending his 
sons elsewhere for their college educa- 
tion ; for what are literary and scientific 
attainments, even of the highest order, 
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when weighed in the balance with purity 
of religious faith? It is asserted, indeed, 
on behalf of the university, that no at- 
tempt is made to proselyte its students, 
and that they are allowed to attend wor- 
ship with whatever denomination they or 
their friends may choose. All this may 
be true, so far as regards active and open 
ende.vours to inculcate doctrinal senti- 
ments, but what is to be the young en- 
quirer’s defence from that subtile leaven 
which is necessarily infused into almost 
every lecture upon morals and philosophy; 
which affects the essentials of the sys- 
tem, and therefore all its ramified details ; 
and which tinctures every conversation 
on a religious topic which meets his ear? 
Although he were safe from the influence 
of the lectures, who will warrant him 
against the ridicule and the sophistry of 
his fellow-students ; by far the greater 
part of whom are of Unitarian families, 
and who have been accustomed from their 
infancy to laugh at every distinguishing 
principle of that belief to which they deny 
the character of rationality? Four years’ 
exclusive intercourse with Socinians, 
spent in acquiring ideas upon every sub- 
ject of speculative and experimental truth, 
is an ordeal to which no Christian parent 
ought to expose his son, however great 
his confidence in the correctness of his 
principles, and the vigour of his mind.” 
—Vol. I. pp.81—83, ~ 


There is one institution at Corn- 
wall, in the state of Connecticut, 
which we believe is peculiar: to 
America. It is called the “ Foreign 
Mission School.” It is devoted to 
the instruction of young natives of 
foreign countries, with a view of 
qualifying them to return home as 
missionaries, or teachers. , The au- 
thor remarks; “ Might not our 
countrymen take a lesson in this 
matter from their western brethren, 
and establish such a school in Bri- 
tain, where there is a still greater 
influx of foreigners?” —Mr.Duncan 
took every opportunity of hearing 
ministers of different denomina- 
tions preach, and has given, in 
some instances, spirited, and we 
doubt not just sketches of their 
pulpit talent and doctrine. The 
account which he gives of the 
state of religion in Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, Newhaven, 
and other towns is encouraging ; 
the only exception is Boston, 

Notwithstanding the religious 
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character of the Americans, they 
have yet much to learn of the 
spirit of Christianity. The marked 
separation that still subsists be- 
tween white and black Christians, 
is disgraceful to the former. If 
by the etiquette of society they 
were prevented mingling in friend- 
ly parties at each other’s houses, 
yet we did expect that before this 
time the distinction would have 
been forgotten in the house of 
God, and:in the same seat, black 
and white men would have united 
in their common supplications to 
the Father of them both. On this 
subject the author says, 

**T had occasion to remark in the 
churches of Albany, as well as every 
where else in this country, the jealous 
separation which takes place on all oc- 
casions between the whites and the blacks. 
None in whom a tinge is detected of 
African blood are perinitted to mingle 
with white men; they are all restricted 
to pews in the further end of the gallery, 
conspicuously apart from the rest of the 
congrega‘ion. How reprehensible is such 
ascene, in the house and presence of Him 
who has said, * Look not on his counte- 
nance, for the Lord seeth not as man 
seeth ; for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.’ But alas! 

* He finds his brother guilty--of a skin 

Not coloured like his own!’ 

And even in the worship of the Most 
he must manifest his horror at 
such an enormity.”’—-Vol. l. pp. 332,333. 


We can only account for such a 
practice existing, by considering 
the debasing effects produced by 
the existence of slavery among 
them. It is with unmingled re- 
~ gret, that we view the Americans 
still stained with the guilt of con- 
tinued slavery. Had they properly 
valued, or understood the blessing 
of freedom, they would have risen 
as one man, and removed for ever 
this foul blot from their national 
character. While one slave re- 
mains in that country, the Ameri- 
cans ought not to boast of free- 
dom.- The author has some very 
valuable observations on ihis sub- 
ject, and though we are losing 
sight of the order of the volumes, 
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we cannot forbear giving: the fol- 
lowing remarks in this place. He 
is stating the two principal evils 
with which the Americans have 
to contend, and mentions negro- 
slavery as one of them. 

«* Liberal opinions can never exist, 
much less flourish, in the breast of slave- 
holders. They may be violent republi- 
caus to those avho aspire to a superiority 
over them, but they will ever be relent- 
less tyrants to every one who in any way 
falls under their power. They may them- 
selves throw off the yoke of a master, 
but the result will be improved to con- 
firm to themselves more absolute sway. 
They may esteem liberty sweet, but they 
will also think it far too swect to be 
tasted by those who are below them. A 
British duke has much more in him of 
true republican principle than an Ameri- 
can planter. The nobleman knows ex- 
perimentally that his station in societ 
is altogether conventional ; and that wi 
all his ribands and his stars, the lowest 
of his footmen cannot be detained one 
hour in his service prs what he him- 
self agrees to, nor subjected to a single 
indignity but at the peril of him who 
offers it. Cart-whips and branding-irons 
form no part of the machinery by which 
his household is swayed.’’ — Vol. II. 
p. 333. 

An account of the author's visit 
to Montreal and Quebec, occupies 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th letters. 
We should gladly have availed 
ourselves of a few extracts had our 
limits permitted. The state of 
religion in Canada is very lament- 
able. The Protestant religion ap- 
pears to be losing ground in Mon- 
treal and Quebec, at least in pu- 
rity of doctrine. The Canadas 
present to Missionary Societies a 
wide field of labour, and certainly 
while the heathen excite the sym- 
pathy of British Christians, they 
should by no means overlook the 
wretched condition of many of 
their countrymen, as well as na- 
tive Canadians, scattered through- 
out the upper and lower pro- 
vinces. 

Part of the first volume, and 
nearly one half of the second, are 
occupied with particulars respect- 
ing New York, and remarks on a 
variety of subjects; we consider 
the latter part as the most interest- 
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ing ; the accounts of the journies 
of the author and his statements 
respecting the Indians as the best 
written. 
The author is unfriendly to emi- 
gration from this country. The 
difficulties which he mentions are 
formidable, and may well discou- 
rage those who have such an ob- 
ject in view. He glances at the 
rapid progress- which discoveries 
and improvements in the arts and 
sciences have already made, and 
the commercial enterprising spirit 
which characterizes the people ; 
and adds, 
** Of their future destiny and influence 
we can say nothing; but he is not a 
friend to his species, who does not wish 
well to the United States. A grand ex- 
periment in politics and religion is there 
going forward--an experiment which, if 
successful, will be productive of unesti- 
mated happiness to the human race ; and 
whether successful or not, will, we know, 
be one in that chain of events, which is 
to issue in diffusing over the whole 
earth, 
. A liberty 
Unsung by poets, and by senators un- 
praised ; 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all 
the powers 

Of earth and hell confederate take 
away !’ ’’—Vol. Il. pp. 343, 344. 

We should have been glad if the 
author had entered more into the 
discussion of a subject, which we 
consider intimately connected with 
the progress of religion, both in 
England and America. We refer 
to the advantages resulting from 
the non-establishment of any en- 
dowed church. He has openly 
stated his views on the subject, 
but as it is a topic involving in it 
so much that is interesting and 
important, we think that his time 
and talents would have been well 
occupied, in more amply dis- 
cussing it. We are well aware 
of the heavy charges brought 
against the state of religion in the 
United States, and good men in 
the English Establishment have 
expressed their fears, that the sys- 
tem in America would 
ish all religion from the 
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country. Now, persuaded as we 
are, that the New Testament no 
where sanctions the union of the 
church and state, we view their 
separation in America, as one of 
the greatest blessings of that coun- 
try. A leading Review, which 
sees nothing but purity and ex- 
cellency in the endowed church 
of England, and which is reprinted 
in America, has in its last num- 
ber, speaking of America, express- 
ed its opinion in the following un- 
justifiable language ; “‘ The want 
of an established national religion 
has made the bulk of the people 
either infidels or fanatics.” —“ This 
fatal mistake in framing their con- 
stitution, has been productive of 
the most injurious consequences to 
the morals of the people.” Now 
we hate whining and canting from 
whatever quarter it comes, and in 
the case before us, we cannot con- 
ceal our disgust at this Episcopa- 
lian cant. Forsooth, the Ameri- 
cans have lost much good, because 
they have not slipt their heads 
into the noose, from which their 
progenitors, the Puritans, 

with the greatest difficulty. Nay, 
they must feel so much attached 
to the persecutions, bigotry and 
secularity of the system, from 
which their fathers dissented, and 
on account of which they were 
compelled to leave their native 
land, that they must establish the 
same system, entangle themselves 
with the same ceremonies, and 
amalgamate the church of Christ, 
with all the secularity and para- 
lyzing influence of the state. Truly, 
if such things were done, we should 
begin to doubt both the wisdom 
and piety of the Americans. The 
charge which is brought against 
the liberal and scriptural system, 
pursued in America, is not true; 
the morals of the people are not 
injured by it, and it may bear a 
comparison even with Epi 
England. We know some ca’ 
dral towns, where the Establish- 
ment appears in all its splendour 
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and glory, clergy in great num- 
bers, wealth and laxury in too 
great profusion, spires, turrets, 
“ the long-drawn aisle,” and “the 
sound of the church-going bell ;” 
and yet with all these “kindly 
associations,” there is infidelity, 
ignorance of religion, and open 
vice, equal to, if not greater than 
what is to be found in any town 
of America of the same size. We 
mention painful facts, and every 
one that is acquainted with the 
state of religion in England knows 
their truth. If in any of the places 
alluded to, there exists a partial at- 
tention and love to divine things, 
it is in spite of the effects of the 
system, and has been (under God) 
produced by the exertions of “ fa- 
natics,” both within and without 
the pale of the Establishment. 


*¢ It has been often said, that the dis- 
inclination of the heart to religious truth 
renders a state establishment absolutely 
necessary, for the purpose of Christian- 
izing the country. Ireland ‘and America 
can furnish abundant evidence of the fa- 
lacy of such an hypothesis. In the one 
country we see an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of ‘the most costly description, ut- 
terly inoperative in dispelling ignorance 
of refuting error; in the other no estab- 
lishment of any kind, and yet religion 
making daily and hourly progress, pro- 
moting cony, diffusing knowledge, 

ing the weak, and mollifying 

the hardened. The religious aspect of 
America is oo doubt chequered with 
loomy spots, and I believe that in a 
of the Southern States, ig- 

morance and irreligion prevail to a de- 
plorable extent; but even in our own 
Sorapenetrely small portion of the globe’s 
» how large a proportion of pa- 
Fp hen a ph pees where there is all 
apparatus of religion, a steeple, a 
benefice, and.an incumbent, but an utter 
famine of the bread of life; and in how 
many more do we find that dissenterism, 
that is systematic yey oe to the es- 
pnigyel religion, — a sole 
means of preserving now of 
the truth.”—Vol. H. pp..329, 330. 


‘ ‘Were we required to charac- 
terize the work before us, we 
should ‘say ‘that the style is lively, 
the information considerable, 

remarks sensible and candid, and 
the ‘tone of the writer, as it re- 


gards religion, decidedly | scrip- 
tural. With such views, we can- 
not but recommend the work to 
the notice of our readers, 





A Monitor to Families; or Dis- 
courses on some of the Duties 
and Scenes of Domestic Life, 
By Henry Belfrage, Minister of 
the Gospel, Falkirk. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 
1823. 


Tuere is no class of religious 
duties of higher importance than 
that which relates to domestic 
training and regulation. The 
union between man and wife, 
the responsibility of the parent, 
the care due to those charged with 
household labours, all these claims, 
with their countless ramifications, 
demand a large and anxious share 
of the Christian’s attention. He 
will not rest satisfied with the 
mere kindnesses and sympathies 
of our common nature; it will 
not be enough for him that he 
tenderly consult the happiness of 
the partner of his life, that he 
earnestly promote the welfare of 
his children, and provide for his 
servants those comforts and ‘dlle- 
viations which their dependant 
condition requires from the hu- 
manity of a master ; he will regard 
them all with the feelings of one 
looking forward to the eternal 
destinies of fellow immortals, and 
he will bear them on his heart in 
prayer, inculcate. the lessons of 
religion, and enforce ‘his instruc- 
tions by the powerful influence of 
a holy example. But obvious and 
important as are these considera- 


-tions, it is to be feared that they 


are too often neglected or ‘put 
aside ; in many instances they are 
rejected as unwelcome; and in 
some discarded as unnecessary. It 
is no easy task 'to maintain a steady 
course of minute duties, amid ‘the 
cares and distractions of life; it 


requires a rare - and 
self-command to keep ually 
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in mind as a principle-of action, 
the bearing of our conduct on the 
condition of others; and hence 
the expediency of frequent warn- 
ings and intimations, as well as 
the advantage of an _ habitual 
“monitor,” to which we may 
recur as a guide and stimulant 
to salutary exertion. For this 
beneficial purpose the present vo- 
lume is excellently calculated ; 
Mr. Belfrage has traced the sphere 
of duty with a Christian’s eye, and 
described it with ability, and evan- 
gelical simplicity. The seasons of 
health and sickness, of possession 
and bereavement, of average ex- 
istence, and of providential visita- 
tion have here their appropriate 
improvement, and the whole work 
contains a judicious, pious, and 
available manual of domestic in- 
struction. The sermon on ‘“ Sanc- 
tifying the Sabbath,” is an ad- 
mirable specimen of sound and 
practical statement and exhorta- 
tion. The duties of that hallowed 
interval are pointed out minutely, 
distinctly, and most impressively. 
We shall extract a paragraph from 
that portion of the discourse which 
refers to the proper qualities of 
colloquial intercourse on _ the 
Lord's-day. 

** Pious conversation must be main- 
tained in families on the Sabbath. The 
subjects discoursed on in the house of 
God will suggest various topics of con- 
verse. Ifa doctrine has been explained 
and established, we should talk of its 
importance and influence. If a promise 
has been illustrated, of the encourage- 
ment it yields, aad of the returns which 
it claims. Ifa precept has been the 

er’s theme, we may converse with 
much profit on the motives which en- 
force it. If any evil passion or habit 
has been condemned, how weighty will 
a parent’s warning be, when subjoined 
and applied at such a season! And what 
a rich field for it is the Bible! The 
histories and character of the feading 
personages in it, and the lessons to be 
learned from these, are themes in which 
are inexhauatible variety and unceasing 
interest. The life and death, the charac- 
ter and work, the doctrines ard laws of 
Christ, ere sdmirably adapted for it, 
In such conversation parents must be 
upon their guard, lest fall intosuch 
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familiarity in language or. mauner as 
might lessen the reverence of the young 
for things sacred. ‘The solemnity of 
the pulpit would be ridiculous in the 
instructor in a dwelling; but while more 
ease, freedom, and minuteness are suit- 
able in such a scene, the strictest vigi- 
lance must be exercised, that your words 
and manner shou!d constantly be under 
the influence of a holy awe. 

“* The young may be encouraged to 
State what has struck them in the books 
they have read, or the reflections which 
have occurred to them ; but caution is 
necessary in giving them this liberty, lest 
there should- be aught ludicrous in the 
remark itself, or of levity in the manner 
in which it is made. The association of 
religion with aught that is ridiculous is 
almost as pernicious to the youthful 
mind as its association with what is frau- 
dufent or malicious. In the one case it 
is apt to be regarded with contempt, in 
the other with abhorrence. 

‘« Great care is necessary in managing 
this pious converse, to keep up a strong 
interest in it; and nothing will have a 
better influence in this way than the 
earnestness which shows that we speak 
from the abundance of the heart, and 
adducing apposite instances of the power 
of religious principle and coasolation.”’ 


The first sermon—‘“ The value 
of Grace shown in the family of 
Lazarus”—forms an _ interesting 
introduction to the general subject 
of the volume. The following 
extract is a fair specimen of the 
whole. 


‘* True religion may also be styled 
the ‘ good part,’ because it can make 
the soul happy in the absence of all the 
other supposed materials of felicity. In 
poverty it can give a greater happiness 
than ever was felt inriches; and‘in sick- 
ness a rest which was never experienced 
in the best days of health and vigour. 
It hath a testimony in slander which 
makes the calumnies of the world ie 
nificant ; and in bondage a peace whic 
no fears can interrupt, and no cruelties 
can destroy. In solitude it brings to the 
heart a communion more delightful 
than all the joys of friendship ; in sepa- 
ration from those we love, a confidence 

_in their safety under the care of heaven 
which no assurances from men can pro- 
duce; in age, when all is fading, it drops 
dowg ageviving influence, and secures to 
us fn “Meath a life that shall never end. 
‘Misfortunes may sweep the good man’s 
dwelling bare, but grace will remain; 
sickness may enfeeble. his bee but his. 
soul shall A in health, prosper ; 
in > it shall give to his head a 
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crown of glory; amid the bitterest dis- 
appointments, it gratifies him with the 
success which gains the noblest of all 
objects ; in public calamities it conducts 

im to'a refuge where he is kept in per- 
fect peace ; and when all his friends are 
in the grave, it presses him more closely 
to the bosom of the living Saviour. 

** In poverty there is no want which 
religion cannot compensate ; in sickness 
no pang which it eannot relieve : in re- 
proach no stain which it cannot wipe 
away; in bondage no chain which it 
cannot lighten; and in death no sting 
which it cannot extract. It hath a 
contentment which blesses poverty,—a 
patience which alleviates sickness,—a 
bright excellence which bears down 
slander,—a freedom from the bondage 
of corruption which makes the rod of 
oppression light ;—and a faith by which 
death is vanquished. Who would not 
have taken the poverty and the sores of 

, rather than the rich man’s 
wealth, and his wickedness added to it; 
the chain of Paul, rather than the scep- 
tre of Nero; and the martyrdom of the 
Baptist, rather than the power and 
a of the man that murdered 

m 2°" 


An appendix is subjoined, con- 
taining an interesting memoir of 
the author’s pious father, who 

ed him in the pastoral 
charge of the congregation at 
Falkirk, 
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Private Correspondence of William 
Cowper, Esq. with several of his 
most intimate Friends. Now first 
published from the Originals in 
the possession of his Kinsman, 
John Johnson, LL.D. 8vo. 
2 vols,—London, 1824. 


We can hardly sup that any 
of our readers are codirmcest! 
with the letters of Cowper, as 
published by his friend Hayley, 
or with his general character as 
pourtrayed in his poems, his cor- 
er and ne _ biogra- 
phical es * ragments, 
which have, at different times, ap- 

before the public. Lord 

yron, with that intellectual way- 
wardness for which he is scarcely 
less remarkable than for his syste- 
matic violation of moral feeling 
and social decency, has somewhat 


recently thought fit to give it to 
the world as his deliberate opinion 
that Cowper was no poet, and 
this, if we recollect rightly, in 
juxtaposition with the assertion 
that Pope was a poet of the highest 
order. It is searcely worth while 
to encounter such dull paradoxes 
as these ; it might be quite suffi- 
cient to inquire—if the writer of 
the Task be no poet, who is there 
that can lay claim to that highly 
prized distinction ? Most assured- 
ly he wrote no Don Juans—no 
provocatives to appetite like those 
which form too large a portion of 
the poetical works of Pope, and 
are, most indiscreetly and inju- 
riously, placed in the hands of the 
youth, male and female, of Great 
Britain, as a part of their literary 
education — but he has left behind 
him as his legacy to his country, 
compositions of sterling excellence 
and undying fame, instinct with 
elevated sentiment, rich and de- 
lightful fancies, vivid description, 
and vigorous thought, expressed 
in language of singular felicity 
and force, nervous in its manly 
simplicity, and most refreshingly 
free from all the antics and affec- 
tations of modern versifiers. There - 
is no contortion about Cowper, no 
grimace ; a fine strain of manly, 
English feeling pervades his wri- 
tings —a quiet contempt for the 
trickery and tinsel which passes 
current with so large a proportion 
of readers, for the genuine in- 
spiration of the Muse. And it is 
his yet higher praise that he in- 
voked the divine Urania; that 
light and playful as he ceuld 
sometimes be, he never even ap- 
proaches the confines of indecency 
or profanity; that there is a hal- 
lowed and evangelical character 
stamped upon his works; and 
that his original compositions are 
throughout marked by the impress 
of a mind conversant with spiri- 
tual things) Hence the virulent 


antipathy—hence the op re t 
hostility of the haters.of all that 
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savours of gospel truth and ho- 
liness: conscious and self-con- 
demned, they betray, by the ill- 
disguised rancour of their perse- 
cution, the baseness and bad faith 
which disgrace their motives. 
Cowper as a letter-writer was 
altogether sui generis, We are 
not acquainted with any compo- 
sitions of a cast so entirely pecu- 
liar and so difficult to characterise 
with precision. They are the 
simple and manly expression of a 
vigorous, active, and observant 
mind, of quiet but benevolent 
feelings. Their reasoning is co- 
gent but unelaborate ; their pain- 
ting is light but vivid and artist- 
like; their satire, or rather their 
humour, shrewd, but kind and 
sportive—but we will not proceed 
with our critical analysis, when 
we can avail ourselves of other 
and more effective language than 
our own. The Rev Robert Hall, 
of Leicester, to whom the con- 


tents of these volumes were sub- * 


mitted in MS. expresses himself 
as follows. . 


*< It is quite unnecessary to say that I 
perused the letters with great admiration 
and delight. I have always considered 
the letters of Mr. Cowper as the finest 
specimen of the epistolary style in our 
language; and these appear to me of a 
superior description to the former, pos- 
sessing as much beauty with more piety 
and pathos. To an air of inimitable ease 
and carelessness, they unite a high de- 
gree of correctness, such as could re- 
sult only from the clearest intellect, 
combined with the most finished taste. 
I have scarcely found a single word 
which is capable of being exchanged for 
R DR rie ce ye Literary 
errors I can discern none. The selection 
of the words and the structure of the 
periods are inimitable ; they present as 
Striking a contrast as can well be con- 
ceived, to the turgid verbosity which 
passes at present for five writing, and 
which bears a great resemblance to the 
degeneracy which marks the style of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, as compared to 
that of Cicero or of Livy. A perpetual 
effort and struggle is made to supply the 
place of vigour, garish and dazzling 
colours are substituted for chaste orna- 
ment, and the hideous distortious of 
weakness for native strength. In my 
humble opinion, the study of Cowper's 


_prose may, on this. account, be as useful 


in forming the taste. of young people, as 
his poetry.” 

It had been taken for granted 
that, since the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the recoverable 
letters of Cowper were examined 
by Hayley for the purpose of 
making his selection, such as he 
had thought fit to reject must of 
course be decidedly inferior in 
value to those which he retained, 
and that, consequently, the repu- 
tation of the bard of Olney would 
be best consulted by committing 
the former to final seclusion. Dr. 
Johnson, however, on reperusing 
the inedited correspondence, form- 
ed a different opinion, and de- 
termined on a farther publication. 
On the wisdom of this decision, 
there will, probably, be some dif- 
ference of opinion ; —ours is with 
Dr. J., since’ we have derived 
much gratification from the pe- 
rusal of these volumes, and it 
would be unreasonable to be cen- 
sorious in such a case. We rather 
suspect that some portion of the 
disappointment which we have 
occasionally heard expressed by 
the readers of Cowper's correspon- 
dence, has arisen from want of 
advertence tocircumstances. With 
few exceptions, his letters are 
strictly those of private friendship, 
and made up of the slight and 
common topics which occur in 
domestic and social life. They 
have nothing of romance, little of 
incident, and derive their interest 
chiefly from their intrinsic quali- 
ties, and their striking exhibition 
of original and attractive character. 
They do not, like those of Lady 
Montague, give a vivid description 
of foreign scenes and manners, 
nor like those of Madame de Se- 
vigné deal-in court scandal or 
piquant anecdote ; they stand on 
their own intrinsic qualities, and 
those are amply sufficient to bear 
them up. : 

In the collection which now 
lies before us, there is a twofold 
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different character and circum- 
stances of the individuals to whom 
the letters were addressed, the 
second connected with the pecu- 
liar feelings of the writer at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. The 
letters to Cowper's friend, Hill, 
are marked by a graceful gaiety, 
and by a prompt seizure of all the 
little occurrences which might 
give opportunity for lively and 
humorous comment. At the same 
time, when occasion required, 
he could avail himself of more 
serious events for a very different 
style of address ; witness the fol- 
lowing congratulation on recovery 
from dangerous illness, 
**To Joseph Hill, Esq. 

** Dear Joe, Jan. 21, 1769. 

** I rejoice with you in your recovery, 
and that you have escaped from the 
hands of one from whose hands you will 
not always escape. Death is either the 
most formidable, or the most comfort- 
able, thing we haze in prospect, on this 
side of eternity. ‘To be brought near to 
him, and to discern neither of these fea- 
tures in his face, would argue a degree 
of insensibility, of which I will not sus- 
pect my friend, whom I know to be a 
thinking man. You have been brought 
down to the sides of the grave, and you 
have been raised again by Him who has 
the keys of the invisible world; who 
opens, and none can shut, who shuts, 
and none can open. I do not forget to 
return_thanks to Him on your behalf, 
and to pray that your life, which he has 
spared, may be devoted to his service. 
* Bekold, I stand at the door and knock,’ 
is the word of Him, on whom both our 
mortal and immortal life depend, and, 
blessed be bis name, it is the word of 
one who wounds only that he may heal, 
and who waits to be gracious. The lan- 
guage of eVery such dispensation is— 
* Prepare to meet thy God.’—It speaks 
with the voice of mercy and goodness, 
for without such notices, whatever pre- 
paration we might make fcr other events, 
we should make none for this. My dear 
friend, I desire and pray that when this 
last enemy shall come to execute an un- 
limited commission upon us, we may be 
found ready, being established and 
rooted in a well-ground faith in His 
name who conquered and triumphed 
over him upon His cross. 

** Yours ever, 
sow. C.” 
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The correspondence with the 
late excellent Mr. Newton is of a 
different cast, though nét without 
a mixture of the sportiveness 
which, when undepressed by dis- 
ease, seems to have been the most 
congenial element of Cowper’s 
mind, and sometimes mixes itself 
in a strange and harrowing man- 
ner with his gloomiest thoughts. 
‘* You wish,” he writes to his 
friend, 


*© You could employ your time to 
better purpose, yet are never idle. In 
all that you say or do; whether you are 
alone, or pay visits, or receive them; 
whether you think or write, or waik or 
sit still; the state of your mind is such 
as discovers even to yourself, in spite of 
all its wanderings, that there is a prin- 
ciple at bottom.whose determined ten- 
dency is toward the best things. I do 
not at all doubt the truth of what you 
say, when you compiain of that crowd of 
trifling thoughts that pesters you with- 
out ceasing ; but then you always have 
a serious thought standing at the door 
of your imagination, like a justice of 
peace with the riot-act in his hand, ready 
to read it and disperse the mob. Here 
lies the difference between you and the. 
My thoughts are clad in a sober livery, 
for the most part as grave as that of a 
bishop’s servant. They turn too upon 
spiritual subjects, but the tallest fellow 
and the loudest amongst them all, is he 
who is continually crying with a loud 
voice—Actum est de te, periisli. Yon 
wish for more attention, I for less, 
Dissipation itself would be welcome to 
me, so it were not a vicious one; but 
however earnestly invited, it is coy, and 
keeps at a distance. Yet with all this 
distressing gloom upon my mind, I ex- 
perience, as you do, the slipperiness of 
the present hour, and the rapidity with 
which time escapes me. Every thing 
around us, and every thing that befalls 
us, constitutes a variety, which, whether 
agreeable or otherwise, has still a thievish 
propensity, and steals from us days, 
months, and years, with such unparal- 
leled address, that even while we say 
they are here, they are gone. From in- 
fancy to manhood is rather a tedious 
period, chiefly, 1 suppose, because at 
that time we act under the control of 
others, and are not suffered to have a 
will of our own. But thence downward 
into the vale of years, is such a declivity, 
that we have just an opportunity to re- 
flect upon the steepness of it, and then 
find ourselves at the bottom.” 


The following paragraph of a 
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letter to Mr. Newton, exhibits one 
singular feature of Cowper's men- 
tal aberration. It was written 
after an eight months’ aggravation 
of his constitutional malady. 


‘* After a long but necessary interrup- 
tion to our correspondence, | return to 
it again, in one respect, at least, better 
qualified for.it than before; I mean bya 
belief of your identity, which for thirteen 
years I did not believe. The acquisition 
of this light, if light it may be called, 
which leaves me as much in the dark as 
ever on the most interesting subjects, re- 
leases me however from the disagreeable 
suspicion that I am addressing myself to 
you as the friend whom I loved and va- 
ued so highly in my better days, while 
* in fact you are not that friend, but a 
siranger. I can now write to you with- 
out seeming to act a part, and without 
any need to charge myself with dissimu- 
lation :—a charge from which, in that 
state of mind and under such an uncom- 
fortable persuasion, 1 know not how to 
exculpate myself, and which, as you will 
easily conceive, not seldom made my 
correspondence with you a burthen. Still, 
indeed, it wants, and is likely to want, 
that best ingredient which can alone 
make it truly pleasant either to myself 
or you—that spirituality which once en- 
livened all our intercourse. You will tell 
me, no doubt, that the knowledge which 
I have gained is an earnest of more and 
more valuable information, and that the 
dispersion of the clouds in part, promises, 
in due time, their complete dispersion. 
I should be happy to believe it ; but the 
~~ to do so is at present far from me. 
ever was the mind of man benighted 
to the degree that mine has been. The 
storms that have assailed me would have 
overset the faith of every man that ever 
had any; and the very remembrance of 
them, even after they have been long 
passed by, makes bope impossible.”’ 


Much has been said respecting 
the propriety of the peculiar spe- 
cies of mental exercise pursued 
by Cowper, during the miserable 
state of depression under which 
he laboured for so many years, 
It has been inquired, and appa- 
rently with reason, why, instead 
of directing his efforts into those 
channels where he might have 
hoped for an attendant blessing 
from above, he should take up the 
unprofitable and unspiritualizing 

of translating a heathen poet 
whose works.are, in a religious 


point of view, destitute of all be- 
neficial tendency to mankind. This 
question has been answered by 
himself, if not in an entirely satis- 
factory, at least in a most interest- 
ing manner, 


“* To the Rev. John Newton. 
¢¢ My dear Friend, Jan. 13, 1787. 

‘« It gave me pleasure, such as it was, 
to learn by a letter from Mr. H. Thorn- 
ton, that the inscription for the tomb of 
poor Unwin has been approved of. The 
dead have nothing to do with human 
praises ; but if they died in the Lord, 
they have abundant praises to render to 
Him; which is far better. The dead, 
whatever they Icave behind them, have 
nothing to regret. -Good Christians are 
the only creatures in the world that are 
truly good; and them they will see 
again, and see them improved: there- 
fore them they regret not. Regret is for 
the living. What we get, we soon lose ; 
and what we lose, we regret. The most 
obvious consolation in this case seems 
to be, that we who regret others, shall 
quick'y become objects of regret our- 
selves; for mankind are continually 
passing off in rapid succession. 

** T have many kind friends, who, like 
yourself, wish that, instead of my turn- 
ing my endeavours tu a translation of 
Homer, I had proceeded in the way of 
original poetry. But I can truly say 
that it was ordered otherwise, not by 
me, but by the Providence that governs 
all my thoughts, and directs my inten- 
tions as he pleases. It may seem strange, 
bat it is true, that after having written a 
volume, in general with great ease to 
myself, I found it impossible to write 
another page. The mind of man js not 
a fountain, but a cistern; and mine, 
God knows, a broken one. It is my 
creed, that the intellect depends as much, 
both for the energy and the multitude of 
its exertions, upon the operations of 
God’s agency upon it, as the heart, for 
the exercise of its graces, upon the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. According 
to this persuasion, I may very reasonably 
affirm that it was not God’s pleasure that 
1 should proceed in the same track, 
because he did not enable me to do it. 
A whole year I waited, and waited in 
circumstances of mind that made a state 
of aon-employment peculiarly irksome 
to me. I longed for the pen, as the only 
remedy, but 1 could find no subject: 
extreme distress of spirit at last drove 
me, as, if I mistake not, I told 
some time since, to lay Homer before 
me, and translate for amusement. Why 
it pleased God that I should be hunted 
into such a business, of such enormous 
length and labour, by miseries for which 
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he did not see good to afford me any 
other » 1 know not. But so it 
was ; and jejune as the consolation may 
be, and unsuited to the exigencies of a 
mind that once was spiritual, yet a thou- 
sand times have I been glad of it; fora 
thousand times it has served-at least to 
divert my attention, in some degree, 
from such terrible tempests as I believe 
have seldom been permitted to beat upon 
a human mind, Let my friends, there- 
fore, who wish me some little measure 
of tranquillity in the performance of the 
most turbulent voyage that ever Chris- 
tian mariner made, be contented, that, 
having Homer’s mountains and forests to 
windward, I escape, under their shelter, 
from the force of many a gust that 
would almost overset me; especially 
when they consider that, not by choice, 
but by necessity, 1 make them my re- 
fuge. As to my fame, and honour, and 
glory, that may be acquired by poetical 
feats of any sort. God knows, that if I 
could lay me down in my grave with 
hope at my side, or sit with hope at my 
side in a dungeon all the residue of my 
days, I would cheerfully wave them all. 
For the little fame that I have already 
earned has never saved me from one dis- 
tressing night, or from one despairiag 
day, since | first acquired it. For what 
1 am reserved, or to what is a mystery ; 
I would fain hope, not merely that I may 
amuse others, or only be a translator of 
Homer. 

‘¢ Sally Perry’s case has given us much 
concern. I have no doubt that it is distem- 
per. But distresses of mind, that are 
occasioned by distemper, are the most 
difficult of all to deal with. They refuse 
all consolation; they will hear no rea- 
son. God only, by his own immediate 
impressions, can remove them ; as, after 
an experience of thirteen years’ misery, 
1 can abundantly testify. 

** Yours, w.c.” 

We shall give one more extract, 
in which this amiable and ex- 
cellent man communicates some 
mournfully interesting illustrations 
of his onbappy state of mind. It 
occurs in a letter to Mr. Newton. 


“ Within this hour arrived three sets 
of your new publication, for which we 
ank you. We have break- 

fasted since they came, aud consequently, 
as you may suppose, have neither of us 
had yet an opportunity to make ourselves 
acquainted with the cuntents. 1 shall 
be happy (and when I say that, 1 mean 
to be understood in the fullest and most 
emphatical sense of the word) if my 
frame of mind shall be such as may per- 
mit nfe to'study them. But Adam’s ap- 
proach to the tree of life, after he had 


sinned, was not more effectually probi- 
bited by the flaming sword that turned 
every way, than mine to its great anti- 
type has been now almost these thirteen 
years, a short interval of three or four 
days, which passed about this time 
twelvemonth, alone excepted. For what 
reason it is that I am thus long excluded, 
if I am ever again to be admitted, is 
known to God only. I can say but this; 
that if he is still my Father, this paternal 
severity has, toward me, been such as 
that I have reason to account it unex- 
ampled. For though others have suf- 
fered desertion, yet few, I believe, for so 
long a time ; and perhaps none a deser- 
tion accompanied with such experiences. 
But they have this belonging to them ; 
that as they are not fit for recital, being 
made up merely of infernal ingredients, 
so neither are they susceptible of it ; for 
I know no language in which they could 
be expressed. They are as truly things 
which it is not possible for man to utter, 
as those were, which Pan! heard and saw 
in the third heaven. If the ladder of 
Christian experience reaches, as I sup- 
pose it does, to the very presence of God, 
it has, nevertheless, its foot in the abyss. 
And if Paul stood, as no doubt he did, 
in that experienee of his to which I have 
just alluded, on the topmost round of it, 
I have been standing, and still stand on 
the lowest, in this thirteenth year that 
has passed since I descended. In such 
a situation of mind, encompassed by the 
midnight of absolute despair, and a thou- 
sand times filled with unspeakable horror, 
I first commenced an author. Distress 
drove me to it; and the impossibility 
of subsisting without some employment, 
still recommends it. I am not, indeed, 
so perfectly hopeless as I was; but | am 
equally in need of an occupation, being 
often as much, and sometimes even more, 
worried than ever. I cannot «muse my- 
self, as I once could, with carpenter’s, or 
with gardener’s tools, or with 
and guinea pigs. At that time I was a 
child. But since it has pleased God, 
whatever else he withholds, to restore to 
me a man’s mind, I have put away child- 
ish things. Thus far, therefore, it is 
plain that I have not chosen or prescribed 
to myself my own way, but have been 
provideatially led to it; perbaps | miglit 
say with equal propriety, compelled and 
scourged into it: for certainly, could I 
have made my choice, or were I per- 
mitted to make it even now, those bours 
which I spend in poetry, I would spend 
wil God. But it is evidently his will 
that I should spend them as I do, be- 
cause every other way of employing them 
he himselt continues to make impossible. 
If, in the course of such an occupation, 
or by inevitable consequence of it, either 
my former. connexions are revived, or 
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new ones occur, these things 
a part of the dispensation as the leading 
points of it themselves; the effect as 


are as much 


much as the canse. If his purposes in 
thus directing me are gracious, he will 
take care to prove them such in the 
issue ; and, in the mean time, will pre- 
serve me (for he is able to do that in one 
condition of life as in another) from all 
mistakes in conduct that might prove per- 
nicious to myself, or give reasonable of- 
fence to others. I can say it as truly as 
it was ever spoken. Here I am: let 
him do with me as seemeth him good.” 


The hundred times repeated 
falsehood that the over-sensitive 
mind of Cowper was stimulated 
to insanity, or, at least, agitated 
to despair, by the effects of reli- 
gious feeling, is now completely 
set at rest. Dr. Johnson states, 
on undeniable testimony, that his 
constitutional tendency to hypo- 
chondriacism was occasioned by 
‘* his having, in very early life, 
improperly checked an erysipela- 
tous complaint of the face.” In- 
dependantly of this, it is clear, 
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from the tenor of these letters, 
that whatever might be the pecu- 
liar character of his hallucinations, 
the oceasional gleams of light and 
hope, which crossed his habitual 
gloom, were the effects of religion, 
and of religion only. Nay, we 
are persuaded that, amid all’ his 
dreadful depression of spirit, there 
was, though he was reluctant ever 
to acknowledge it to himself, an 
infusion of hope which kept him 
from the last extremity of misery. 
There is a waywardness in disor- 
dered intellect that clings to dark 
and disastrous ideas in opposition 
to its secret conviction, and exhi- 
bits a lowering front, when anti- 
cipations of brighter days are not 
absolutely extinct within. 
Portraits of Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin are prefixed. The book 
is well got up, but the printer has 
shown his skill in stretching out 
his matter through two volumes. 
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Wisdom’s Tripos, or rather its 
Inscription Detur Sapienti: in 
three Treatises, I. Of Worldly 
Policy. II, Of Moral Pru- 
dence. IIT. Of Christian Wis- 
dom: the Vanity of the First, 
the Usefulness of the Second, the 
Excellency of the Third: by 
Charles Herle, Ministerof God's 
Word at Winwick in Lancashire. 
— London, 8vo. 1670. 


Our readers are acquainted with 
the general character of the wri- 
gg the Puritans. It is but 
sel that they dazzle us with 
the flash of genius, or charm us with 
the play of imagination. Nobler 
ends than these actuated the class 
of divines to whom we have re- 
ferred ; those ends they attained. 
Living under an habitual sense of 
thei of religion, and of 
the necessity of employing their 


whole time in the endeavour to 
diffuse that sense amongst their 
fellow creatures, they regarded 
the study of those ornaments as 
digressions from the business of 
their life. Perhaps they may have 
proceeded to an unjustifiable ex- 
treme in the severity with which 
they beheld these offsprings of 
the fancy ; but who can condemn 
that as a fault which originated 
from an inflexible regard to prin- 
ciple, and a consciousness ef) the 
duty they owed to their Creator? 
If a stern obedience to these prin- 
ciples sometimes re the 
native force of their genius, and 
chastened down the vigour of woread 
imagination to a strict 

with the sober realities of religion : 
if it even imparted a monotonous 
character to. their writings, yet let 
: ee 
is a sure criterion of our depra 
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taste, which refuses even the most 
wholesome aliment, if ‘not con- 
dimented, to the varying appetency 
of the palate. It.is not, however, 
to be expected that this remark 
should be uniformly and equally 
applicable to so numerous a body 
of men as went under the denomi- 
nation of Puritans. There were 
some of more cheerful mood, in 
whose happy composition, genius 
served to decorate without ob- 
scuring truth, and in’ whose wri- 
tings the beams of imagination 
gilded the fabric of religion with- 
out imparting to it that garish- 
ness unsuitable to her awful ma- 
jesty. In this rare combination 
of excellencies we think the per- 
fection of human writing consists, 
but there are few souls of so health- 
ful a temperament as to behold, 
with proportionate affection, things 
so different. There is, however, a 
point, though imperceptible to the 
many, where these antagonist 
qualities intersect, and, like the 
mutually assimilating colours of 
the rainbow, lose selves in 
tints so delicate as to defy the 
a optics to descry which is 
ao} a recta § shade. 

Though the writings of the au- 
thor now under consideration do 
not present the most perfect spe- 
cimen of thé union to which we 
have adverted, yet there is a cer- 
tain originality in them which, 
apart from all other circumstances, 
ensures them a very respectable 
station amongst works of that 
character. Charles Herle was 
born near Lystwithiel, in Corn- 
wall;* dn 1582, of ‘an ancient 





® The natives of Cornwall have a cha- 
as fares their own, owing per- 
to their descent from the 

es Pirkoes, partly perbaps to their 
secluded, almost isolated, situation. A 
strength ‘of mind, approachin almost to 
Sete cation which Pe hed an impulse to 


Stations they are found. 
AD rary character , we may instance 

in John odin 
Carews, the Killigrews, “Hugh Peters, 


“ 


Wheare, the- 


‘ 


CArauit, 
knightly family. He was edu- 
cated at Exeter College; Oxford, 
and entered upon the work of the 
ministry in Devonshire, whence 
he removed to Winwick, in Lan- 
cashire,. He sided with the Puri- 


‘tans ‘in the religious disputes, 


which now began to agitate the 
public mind, and on the decease 
of Dr. Twisse was appointed Pro- 
locutor of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. Whilst Mr. Herle re- 
sided at Winwick, he afforded a 
hospitable reception to a Lieu- 
tenant Arundal, of the king's 
army, who was. wounded in the 
defeat of Warrington Bridge, a 
service which Mr. H. performed 
with the greater pleasure, as he 
had thereby the opportunity of 
testifying to Mr. Arundal his gra- 
titude for his former lenity when 
quartered at Mr. Herle's house. 
It is pleasing to observe such in- 
stances in the disordered period of 
the civil.war, when it was but too 
common for either party to forget 
the duties of humanity towards 
the other, in the animosity of oppo- 
sing sentiments. Mr. Herle was 
a Presbyterian in his views of 
church-discipline, and defended 
his opinions on this subject, in a 
quarto volume entitled, “ Inde- 
pendency on Scriptures of . the 
Independency of Churches,” a 
work of which, as.we have never 
seen it, we can give no character. 
Fuller calls him “ a good scholar, 
and a deep divine,” and says, “ he 
was so much the Christian, the 
scholar, and the gentleman, that 
he could agree in affection .with 
those who differed from him in 
judgment.” He died in 1659. 
The following quotation. from the 
life of the great Mr. Howe will 





Walter Moyle, Samuel Foote, the late 
Dr. Walcott, and Opie the painter. As 
soldiers, the fact was abundantly il- 
ae by the Slannings, and 

revannions of civil wars 
and and ty a od brave handful of men, 
nated ** The Cornish army,” ‘under 
command, 
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give our teaders no 
of Mr. Herle. “Mr. Howe was 
ordain’d by Mr. Charles Herle at 
his ch at Winwick. This 
Mr. Herle was a very noted man 
in those days. In his parish there 
were several chapelrys, and the 
ministers that officiated in them 
assisted at Mr. Howe's ordination. 
And he would often say that this 
Mr. Herle was a primitive bishop, 
and the assistants in his several 
chappels were his clergy; and 
they joining in laying on hands 
upon him, he thought few in 
modern times had so truly primi- 
tive an ordination as he. And 
Mr. Howe always spoke of this 
Mr. Herle with a very great and 
particular respect.”—Life hy Ca- 
8vo. 1724, pp. 1%, 13. 
Besides the works to which we 
have already alluded, Mr. Herle 
wrote “ Contemplations and De- 
votions on all the Passages of our 
Saviour’s Passion,” 1631, “ An 
Answer to Misled Dr. Henry 
Fearne,” 1642, and several ser- 
mons before the Lords and Com- 
mons. Prince, in his ‘* Worthies 
of Devon,” incidentally mention- 
ing our author, calls his “ Wis- 
dom’s Tripos” the most celebrated 
of his works. Mr. Brooks, in his 
account of Mr. Herle, (Lives of 
the Puritans,) attributes to him a 
volume entit ** Microcosmo- 
phy, in Essays and Charae- 
ters,” 1628, but that piece was 
avowedly written by Bishop Earle. 
Perhaps Mr. Brooks was led into 
this error by the similarity of the 
names, or by the still greater re- 
semblance ot the style of these two 
authors, a resemblance which those 
who are acquainted with the 
Bishop's work, will at once detect: 
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for some space of _ and having 
no opportunity of to 
another copy, we must content 
ourselves a memoriter extract 
from the edition we possess, (cura 
Stephani, cum notis Casauboni, ) 
instead of are it in the 
author’s own words, In the early 
period of Grecian history, some 
fishermen of Miletus, in the course 
of "ies ie Otte ike wake 
up from the sea a que tee 
Ignorant of its use, they at length 
discovered these words engraven 
on it, “let it be given to the 
wisest.” Their townsman Thales, 
being —— the song man of 
Greece, the tri was adjudged 
to him, but hanger the alae 
attendant upon true knowledge, 
despatched it to another 
whom he supposed more entitled 
to it than himself. By him it was 
sent farther, till at length it had 
paseed successively through the 
ands of all the seven wise men 
of Greece, the last of whom sent 
it to the Delphic oracle, sa 
there was none so wise as 5 


The ap of this to our 
author's is obvious. Worldly 
Policy, Moral Prudence, and Chris. 


tian Wisdom, are the three com- 
ae 
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means for attaining it, v 
love ; 2. distrust ; he 


ment; 4. compliance 5 5. reserved- 


on the sal of those extracts, ness ; 6. su é and, 7. irre. 
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dence;” he views, I) The end, 1. 
peace 2. stjety ; 8. contentment ; 
4. wsefulness.— 1. The means for 
alttiinment, 1. moderation ; 2. re- 
¢ogmilion ; 3, integrity ; 4. im- 
provement.—lII. Mistukes of the 
woorld about it, 1. difficulty; 2. 
Stupidity ; 5, severity; 4. singu- 
larity. —The last head, “of Chris- 
tian wisdom,’ embraces a lucid 
view of the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and of their reception in 
the heart. We shall leave our 
readers to form their own esti- 
mate of the work from the ex- 
tracts we shall present, which 
will not need our praise to make 
them acceptable. We make our 
selection from the first and second 
patts* only, as the matter of the 
Wird part, though equally judi- 
cidus, is amply treated of ih many 
other volumes, and cannot be un- 
known to Christian readers. 

Of the means for the attainment of these 


ends of Worldly Policy, and of the first of 


- them, Seff-love. 
Love is vincu!um teniversi, the bond, 
the.soder of the world, without which it 
is but (as the Emperor called Senecu’s 
writings) sand without lime, and but a 
besome uabeund; the more excellent 
and nable things are, the more are they 
communicative, transactive, and diffu- 
sive of themselves; the sun is herein a 
more noble creature than ‘an oven ; a foun- 
tein canbe a ‘tis — re ae 
cuse preduciig women. (not always 
men) and go falling short of the perfecter 
sex (which-generally she ought to intend) 
oat belongs whore to her truswifry, to 
after the preservation of the whole 
Kind, thanothe perfection of the single 
irth; even a dunghill-cock will deny 
imself, and court his sitting hen with a 
grain of carn, though he had scratched 
nievér go chard for it. ae Hoare | 
starve herself on the nest 

to, my brood, Nature is in no 
thing so ingenious (says Cicero) as in the 
lenceof Jove. Love it is the musick, 

, the complexion, the ge- 

nius, the very'soul of nature. 

ott But self-loveshen, that envies this 
larger room than that of a man’s 

ye ‘ite-bound skin, antl ties it 


tat rouls 


soft down, 


hedgesiog of conversation 
goat Iape Half w.chin Su own 
"and t 


out brizzles ta all the wo:ld 
besides, much Jike tie’ fat monk-in the 
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story, that. when the abbies were a going 
down and he nedigomen his pension fer 


life, stroaked his. belly .and cried, Modo 
hic sit bdéie, if all went well there, "twas 
well enough. Every thing, by how much 
it is the weaker, pursues so maéh tie 
more a narrower circle (the emblem cf 
self love.) Snakes, and the vilest worms, 
affect to circle themselves into them- 
selves thus : and a twig or rod, by how 
much it is the weaker, and less abie to 
maintain its straightuess, so much the 
more doth it decline, and nod with the 
weaker end, to find out t’otler, and to 
put itselt into this figure: and yet this 
crooked self-involving serpent of self- 
love, it is the main engine to wind up this 
worldly policy into its utmost height, and 
that (indeed) whereof all the rest are but 
the several wheels und pieces: the,love 
of a man’s self is (at. best) a-good pat- 
tera, but an ill boundary and frontier. 
To lovesanother aS one’s self, may be a 
ood level; but to make it one’s mark 
too, and love another but for one’s self, 
(which is'a main machine io this kind of 
policy) ’tis'to make a man’s self not oaly 
tle epitome of the world, but the whole 
voume; not only a plauk in the ship, 
but the bottotn too; like a silly bird, to 
nind nothing but the building of one’s 
own nest, though the tree be a cutting 
down; to take more care of a man’s 
private cabin, than the ship when ’tis a 
siuking: ‘tis to set the finger of the 
cuck right, and neglect the wheels and 
weights; and (as they use to say) to set 
the sun by the dial 


** Of Reservedness, or Closeness. 


** Rivers that run darkish, and make 
little noise (though it be through their 
own mud at bottom) are thought deep: 
and the dish of meat that. goes. covered 
to the table, must be thought choice and 
cost!y, and to lye much towards the bot- 
tom; and (like a botching taylor, earry- 
ing out his work) the cloak must 
thrown over it, though it be but old 
clothes that come from the mending. 1 
confess, it behoves this close piece of po- 
licy, to say little, lest he should be un- 
derstood ; and to make the world, believe 
that he could say more, if he durst trust 
the company, and were not under some 
state sacrament of secresie and reservation ; 
and thongh he hath nothing of the key of 
counsel, yet he would be thought to have 
much of the lock; and then he thinks 
the world will believe that the key too 
hangs at his girdle, would but his trust 
or judgment dispense with bim ‘to make 
use-of 4. His and tooth-pick serve 


him, as vols serve: tain the 
company wher he hath notbipe te I. 
These times travel mach of this kind of 


policy in the'r heads, as well as their huts; 
both must be cas‘dand cover’d, that‘they 
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might, be thought beaver: this brazen 
head , 7 as if he bad written his 
mind -hand to the company, as 
Hystrion did to his friend Aristagoras, on 
the messenger’s bald head. The boy in 
Plutarch being asked by a stranger, what 
he carried so hid under his cloak? an- 
ewered well, that he might kuow if he 
would; that-he therefore carried it so, 
that the other might not know it. An un- 
affected seasomable reservation, 1 confess 
may pass for a part of wisdom, and the 
old rule may stand good with some limi- 
tation. So to be a friend, as a man may 
possibly.come to be made an enemy; and 
80 to be an enemy, as he may in time be- 
come a friend: but this pedlar of policy 
carries all under his cloak, that men may 
take notice that he hath something there, 
and, that they ought to know or think that 
it is something worth knowing ; when it 
often befalls-him, as it did with Cardinal 
Campegio’s twenty richly-covered sump- 
ters in Henry the Eighth’s time; which 
when they were by chance overturaed in 
Cheap ide, discovered nothing within them, 
but old shoes, and boots aud marrow- 
bones. However, rather than be left out 
from passing amorg the Jura legalia, 
and. so belonging to the state, he wili be 
a concealment, le whispers a proclama- 
tion, and makes a great secret of % lye in 
the last week’s’ Diurnal: he goes in bo- 
dily-fear of his buttons not holding out, 
or rather aot holding all in ; and threa- 
tens his shirt dreadfully (when he hath 
one) to burn it, should it but know, his 
designs, though all is but some scab or 
itch of policy, which he took the infection 
of at some ordinary or commitice. Rather 
than not be thought a politician, he is 
contented te be taken for a spye, and to 
dye for it astate-mantyr: yet is this the 
world’s wise-man; and often thought, 
because he hath so little in his shop, to 
have the more in his ware-heuse. It can- 
not be denied, but that he speaks like an 
oracle, that is, scldom, doubtfully, and 
darkly; but ’tis aot so much because 
"tis deep but because ’tis double. Get 
bat ence within this pigeen-house of policy, 
and you may, without a Janthorn, easily 
gvepe out all his bples, or the most rife 
or callow brood of his designs, and the oven 
though pever so closely stopped, will ap- 
pear to want heat as well as light; and 
wil his plots, when drawa, to be but 
dough-bak’d, at'best. He is best read, 
like Hebrew, back:ward. for the sculler 
hath learnt to lok one way, and vow an- 
other; and to give out the contrary of 
what he means; to see by how that 
takes, what entertainment that which he 
intends, is like to find. When all is 
done, he,is but the tumbler to the show ; 
he iplays the tricks, but says notlring, 
‘and, at the best, but the haberdasher of 


‘the sohall-wares af poicy.”* 


‘¢ Of Improvement : and first of aur Inctis’ 


*< Inelifations of the mind in morality, . 
are propertionably the same, which 
natural ieee previqus dis- 
positions, or apti in the matter to at-, 
tain, or rather entertain the form: the 
bents and biusses of the mind are»apt to 
carry or draw it with much more,ease 
and advantage that way they are set; and 
are to the faculties of the mind, as 
eights tothe wheels, or leadea handle 
to the piercer, to make the way the 
easier ; and the rudes" here are i 
specially two ; discovery and reducement. 

rst we must discover our inclinations, 
before we do reduce them ; and we shall 
best do that, if we do by our minds as 
those that scek to discover mines of 
metal, do by their a divina, which 
they hold steddily and equally in their 
hands over the place, ing with 
much attention, which way the end of the 
rod points, though never so little: and 
this we shall find oatin our minds, not 
only by the compfexion and temper of 
our bodies, but the workings and beat- 
ings of the pulse of our minds, especially 
in three things, our 1 Dreams, our 2 Ke- 
tirements, and our 3 Prayerg; three em- 
ployments wherein our souls, are ordi- 
narily more abstract, and free from the 
solicitations of outward objects, and Jess 
mingled with them in any of those busie 
tamperings of our sudden affections, 
which are ordinarily most violent when 
the object is near at hand’: which soerer 
way (at such times) our thoughts (the 
most immediate, unmingled, nnawed, and 
unwearied effluxcs of our ntinds) paint 
and work, that is our natural inclination. 
Shortly, those things that our minds 
soonest. fasten on with ‘the mast ease, 
longest insist on with th> least weariness, 
and best frame to with the quickest dis- 
patch, those are the centers of our incli- 
nations. For the second, Nature is easicr 
reduced than restrained ; like water, fie 
channel in which sie shall run, falls 
more under out choice, than the course 
which she will take (which’js still down-_ 
ward). Abrahtm was naturally.a so- 
ciable companionable maw, he*turns that 
inclination into a right ehaunél of hespi- 
tality, and entertainment of strangers.and 
passengers.. Isaac was more fetired,and 
sulitary, and he turns that stream aright 
too, into meditation, Jacob seems * be 
from the beginning of a more conten Jing 
spirit than either; he tiras it into wrest- 
lin an God. David was waturally musi - 
cal and poetical; he ‘improves aud reduces 
that inclination into penhing psalitis “and 
setting consorts to the praises Gf Goll. 
Solomon was aman of a ogee wa 
and ‘inquisitive genius; ” accordingly 
sets Wie heart to seek und search out ‘the 
of Providence and wisdom. 
2E2 
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bourhdod for this , to look into 
the inclinations of "Twas said of 


a consul of Rome) that they had spoif'd w 
good muleteer, und not made a good consul : 
and ’twere to be wished that for want of 
Pag: one: degen a eetinceg ae 
tions, that were not cause to say of 
many, they have spoiled many good car- 
ters, porters, weavers, and yet not made 
good counsellors, statesmen, no nor 
preachers neither. 
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The Christian Remembrancer. By 
ey, BONN 
t i, by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D. Bro? 3s. 6d.— Lon- 
don: Whi , 1823. 


apon the Life, Walk, and 
it some of Faith. f the Rev. 
W. Romaine, A. M. ith an in- 


troductory Essay, by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D. Tey och. 13mo., 8s. 6d 


Tuese volumes belong to the series 
of which we have dlready noticed, 
with approbation, several of the 
publications, and they will be found 
not inferior in execution to their 
ecessors. The first of them is 
well known as a valuable and im- 
pressive treatise, and we are glad 
to find it brought forward in its pre- 
sent form, with the additional at- 
traction of an introduction by Dr. 
Chalmers. Afier a number of in- 
teresting observations on the neces- 
sity of ‘a habit of great and con- 
tinuous effort in the prosecution of 
our éternal interests; on the further 
necessity of keeping in constant 
memory the truths which we have 
believed; and on the happy in- 
fluence of’ this. habitual recollec- 
tion; he proceeds to characterise 
the excellent manual to which these 
observations are prefatory. 

* It is from these considerations that 
we. estimate so hi the following 
valuable Treatise of Mr. Sz ‘THE 
— REMEMBRANCER,’ in which 


are in a luminous and 
manner. But, it is not merely 
more essential truths of the gospel 


eave 


inwardly experienced by the believer, in 
the formation of the spiritaal life—the 
sanctifying influence of Christian truth 
over the affections and character of the 
believer--the whole perceptive code of 
social and relative duties to which, as 
members of society, Christianity re- 

ires our obedience--in fine, the whole 

hristian system of doctrines and duties 
is presented in a plain and practical man- 
ner, well fitted to assist the understand- 
ing in“attaining a correct and intimate 
acquaintance with the truths of Chris- 
tianity ; while the brief, but distinct and 
impressive form in which they are pre- 
sented, is no less fitted to assist the 
memory in its recollection of them. The 
Treatise, as the author remarks, is rather 
intended for hints to carry on the mind 
to farther meditations, than for full and 
exact meditations themselves; and it is 
brought into narrow compass, that the 
serious Christian may find it a little 
Remembrancer, with many short errands 


our previous observations, will not fail 
= remark that it is een prlire srproe sl 
or possession of an ; 
pr ted wrcermertelbe Grove ive 
it an operative influence over the > 
and make it issue in those practical re- 
sults which such a truth is teed to pro- 
duce—so, however importaut those pre- 
cious truths are which-are so clearly and 
impressively presented in the following 
treatise, yet they can have no saving or 
salutary influence, without being kept in 
constant remembrance.” 


The excellencies and the defects 
which are so decidedly marked in 
the writings of the late excellent 
Mr. Romaine, are too familiarly 
known to pivus readers to require 
any elucidation from us. They are, 
however, so well discriminated by 
Dr. Chalmers that we shall insert 
the principal part of his criticism, 
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erengas inhudon ba pervades Ge whole 
80 pervades 
substance of them as those of Romaine. 
Though there is no train of consecutive 
argument — though there is no great 
power or variety of illustration—though 
we cannot allege in their behalf much 
tichness of imagery, or even much depth 
of Christian experience. And, besides, 
though we were to take up any of his 
paragraphs at r » we should find 
that, with some little variation in the 
workmanship of each, there was mainly 
one ground or substratum for them all-- 
yet the precious and consoling truths, 
which he ever and anon presents, must 
endear them to those who are anxious to 
maintaia in their minds a rejoicing sense 
of God as their reconciled Father. He 
never ceases to make mentiou of Christ 
and of his right and it is by 
the constant droppings of this elixir that 
the whole charm and interest of his 
writings are upheld.” 








For the sameness and repetition 
which have been complained of as 
characterising the writings of Mr. 
R., Dr. Chalmers has framed an 
apology so skilful as to make them 
appear beauties rather than ble- 
mishes. He observes, most justly, 
that the frequent recurrence of the 
same process of reasoning, or the 
same train of images and illustra- 
tions, must necessarily, soon pall 
the intellectual appetite, but that 
with the affections and moral feel- 
ings the case is wholly different. 
Every thing that pertains to these 
has a peculiar character and in- 
fluence, and is too closely identified 
with our interests and sympathies, 
ever to become “ weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” Hence the Dr. 
infers a powerful motive for the ex- 
pediency of frequent reiteration 
where truths of such predominant 
importance as those inforced in 
these treatises are concerned. We 
could willingly extract some of the 
impressive paragraphs in which 
these = are urged, but we 
prefer inserting the following pas- 
sage as stating a just and most im- 
portant sentiment in a manly, and 
unanswerable way. 


*< It is of importance to remark, that 
the theme on which Mr. Romaine so 


justifying faith, and an‘all- Tighte- 
ousness, because of the Ubuse that has 
been made of them by hypocrites —but, 
leaving to these doctrines all their pro- 
minency, we are to place by their side 
the no less important and undeniable 
truths, that heaven is the abode of holy 
creatures, and that ere we are qualified for 
admittance there, we must become holy 
and heavenly ourselves. Nor is there 
a likelier way of speeding this 
transformation upon our souls, than by 
keeping up there, through the blood of 
Christ, a peace in the conscience, which 
is never truly done, without a love in 
the heart being kept up along with it. 
Those who are justified by faith in the 
righteousness of Christ, and in conse- 
quence of which, have that peace with 
God which this Author labours so 
earnestly to maiotain in the mind, walk 
not after the flesh but after the Spirit ; 
and that man’s faith in the offered 
Saviour, is not real, nor has he given a 
cordial acceptance to that grace h is 
so freely revealed in the gospel, if he do 
not demonstrate the of this 
faith in his heart, by its operation -in his 
character. A hypocrite may pervert the 
grace of the gospel, as he will seek a 
shelter for his iniquities, wherever it can 
be found. But because he receives it de- 
ceitfully, this is no reason why it should 
be withheld from those who receive it in 
truth. The truths which he abuses to 
his own destruction, are nev the 
very traths which serve to aliment the 
aes and the new obedience of every 

onest believer, who gives welcome ac- 
ceptance to all. things whatsoever that 
are written in the book of God’s counsel, 
and finds room enough in his moral 
Ty yeotisiod by fa ¥ the pecan, that he 
is justified by faith, and judged 
by works.” Nis 





Richard Carlile. By Kobert Hi 
marsh, 
A Swepensoreian and an Atheist 
at loggerheads !—The eccentri 
of the humanintellect might be turn- 
ed into an ample source of amuse- 
ment, were it not for the moral culpa- 
bility which is frequently exhibited 
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ia them. With a serious mind this 


opposes aneffectual barrier 10 the 
use of ridicule, and constrains us 
to weep or pity, where, on the first 
impulse, we should be disposed to 
- Yet some errors are so gro- 
tesquely arrayed, that it is scarcel 
possible to collect gravity enoug 
to treat them in the way of serious 
argument :—the abettors of them 
are so absurd and ridiculous, or so 
bewildered and dreamy, that reason 
would be as hopelessly expended 
upon them as upon so many luna- 
tics. ‘This is very much the case 
both with the Swedenborgians and 
the Atheists—the one has too much 
faith, and the other none at all— 
the one takes as of equal authority 
with Revelation the reveries of the 
theological Baron, the other will 
not accept the demonsirations even 
of Omnipotence. The one is wrong- 
headed, the other is wrong-hearted. 
We cannot compliment Mr. Hind- 
marsh on his defence even of the 
simplest principles of Revelation, 
nor cab we imagine bis pamphlet 
likely to pruduce any other effect 
than to make Deists more resolutely 
Deists, and Atheists more complete- 
Jy Atheits. Indeed wé think Sweden- 
borgianism one of the bye-roads iato 
that land of utter darkness and sha- 
dows which men agree to denomi- 
nate the gloomy region of in ; 
We, therefore, do not think that ony 
_ pablic or private good is likely to 
result from this controversy. We 
have read occasionally some of 
Carlile’s ravings, and we have paid 
more attention than it deserves to 
this vapid jargon of the Baron; the 
only difference we can perceive is 
about the same as exisis between 
a juggler and a madman. 


teeta 


A Biographical Sketch of the remarik- 
uble Life antt Character of the late 
Mr. James Bindy, of Bristol. By 
Thomas Wood, A.M. Third Et- 
tion enlarged. 2s. 

‘Amipst the greatnumber of books, 

Of injarious or questionable ten- 

dency, continually issuing from the 

press, and inviting public atten 
tion; it is gratifying to the pious 
mind to meet with works of a dif- 
ferent character; works of real 
worth, which tend to check the in- 
cursions -of infidelity, and which 


operate as potent counteradtives 
to the great mass of literary poison 
sent forth intd the world. ° Pertiaps 
there is no species of writing so cal- 
calated for extensive usefulness as 
Christian biography. Here prin- 
ciples are developed, and adnisa- 
tion awakened : and if men are ex- 
cited to imitate what.they admire, 
it cannot fail, under the Divine 
blessing, of producing the, best 
effects. We think the little work 
before us entitled to rank among 
the useful, and though it boasts not 
of smooth and finished periods, is 
not destitute of claims of a higher 
order. James Bundy, the subject 
of this “ Sketch.” was an occasional 
minister of the Wesleyan Methodist 
connexion, and proved an exten- 
sive blessing to the populous ¢ity of 
Bristol, and the places adjacent, 
He had a peculiar talent for the 
sick man’s chamber, and the 'pri- 
soner’s ceil, places (o which he often 
resorted, to point out the way of 
peace and salvation. He several 
times visited the metropolis, at his 
own expense, that he might con- 
verse with the prisoners in New- 
gate, on themes in which their ever- 
lasting interests were involved, and 
he did not labour invain. We shali 
select one instance, which cannot 
fail to gratify our readers. 


*¢ The last year of his life, age and 
infirmity coming rapidly upen him, he 
resolved once more to visit the metro- 
polis, thoagh he was very unwell at the 
time. Obtaining an order from the 
Lord Mayor, he was admitted to all the 
different apartments of the prisons. He 
found thirty felons under sentence of 
death, playing at ball: he Sagas to 
them his great surprize. ‘ Why,’ they 
answered, * no one cares for our souls.” 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘ I care for your souls ; 
I have come a hundred and twenty miles 
to see you.’ One of them immediately 
exclaimed, ‘ Here, Jack, is a man who 
has come a hundred and twenty miles to 
see us! come and hear what he has to 
say.’ They came to him, and he talked 
with them; their atieution was soon 
fixed, their hearts were softeaed, and 
their tears soon began to flow. On re- 
questing his further attendance, he con- 
tinned with them ail night; he visited 
them in the courseof the mext day, and 
spent another night with them; and 
then leftthem under a deep concern for 


merey of God... He saw and spoke.to 
upwerds.of six hundred prisoners ; and 
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though weak ard indisposed in hody, he 
performed the arduous task, not having 
taken, off bis clothes, ner gone to bed, 
from the time he left his own house, to 
the night he returned home.” 


His disinterestedness was re- 
markable.—His biographer tells us, 
that, u 


*« At one period, a person left him a 
whole range of houses of considerable 
value: but eowcerning these he said, 
* Let the lawful heirs have them: they 
shall not be my reward for speaking a 
few comfortable words to a poor dying 
sinner.’ 


Onr liniits forbid farther extracts, 
or it would be easy to select a va- 
riety of interesting anecdotes. Some 
persons may censure the conduct of 
Mr. B. in many things, and think it 
imprudent, but the delightful effects 
produced by his exertions will cither 
justify or extenuaic what might ap- 
pear questionable. Without making 
ourselves responsible for every scn- 
timent advanced in the volume, we 
can eordially recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


weeseeeses 


The Aged Pilgrim’s Triumph over Sin 
and the Grave; illustroted in a 
Series of Letters never before pub- 
lished. By the Rev. John Newton, 
Rector of St. Mary  Woolwth. 
Written, during the decline of his 
Life, to some of his must intimate 
Friends. 4s 6d. 


Tue name of the late pious John 
Newton is so well known, and his 


Havinions Literary Seientifies 4% aig 


excellency as a letter-writer so de- 
seryedly esteemed. and admired, 
that any thing we can say in his 

ise is unnecessary. Those who 
have read the ** Cardiphonia,” will 
find in the volume before us the 
same attractive qualities—the con- 
tinued vein of ferventand scriptural 
piety—the admirable simplicity and 
ease, united to the same perspicuity 
and clearness. The elucidatvions of 
divine truth are admirable, and 
managed with a freedom. and fami- 
liarity peculiar to the epistolary 
style. Instead of inserting any 
specimen here, we shall enrich oar 
poetical department with some Im.- 
promtu Stanzas on Mrs, Hannah 
More, who requested Mr. N. toinsert 
his name ia her book, and also with 
some others on the decease of Mrs.N. 
The publication of theseletters origi- 
nated in the following cireumstance, 
stated by the editor in his preface: 
While reading to a female friend 
some of the original letters of which 
this volume is composed, she ob- 
served — “It is selfish to retain 
such a treasure in the bosom of 
your family ;” and expressed a wish 
that they might be offered to the 
public, and particularly to the af- 
flicted and nervously dejected, for 
their edification. The same wish 
had been expressed by other es- 
teemed friends, and we feel per- 
suaded the pious public will not 
regiet their publication. Those 
who possess Newton’s works will 
regard this volume as a necessary 
companion, and speedily procure it 
for themsclyes. 
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The World and iis Inhabitants. - 


What is this world in the immensity 
which teems with them—and what are 
they who occupy it ? . ‘The universe would 
suffer as little, in its splendour and va- 
riety; by the destruction of our planet, 
as the verdure and sublime inagnitude of 
a forest would suffer by the fail’ of a 
single leaf. The leaf quivers on the 
branch which supports it. It Hes at the 
rat A “Of the “slightest accident. A 

of wind ‘tears it ‘from ‘its stem, 
and it | ‘on the sirdam of water 
which’ urtderneath. In a toment 


of time, the life, which we, know, by 
the microscope, it teems with, is extin- 
guished; and an occurrence so insigni- 
ficant in the eye of man, and on the scale 
of his observation, carries in it, to the 
myriads which people this little leaf, an 
event as terrible and as decisive as the 
destruction of a world. Now, on the 
grand scale of the universe, we, the occu- 
piers of this ball, which performs its 
little round among the suns and the 
systems that ast has unfolded— 
we may fee! the same littiencss, ‘and the 
same insecurity, Now, its this Jittle- 
ness, and this insecurity, which make 
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the protection of the Almighty so dear The following verses, as the author 
to us, and ting with oush See to Called them, were intended to be suscep- 

pious bosom, the holy of tible of a double punctuation, and a 

.——Chalmers’s Dis- ee ee) ee ee Se 

Revelation, viewed _readers.will think they possess very little 
in connection with modern Astronomy.-- of this quality, for however they are 
pp. 50—52. ed they Age ye 

The three Chief Lan the  ‘* Dames are endu’ vittaeg ex- 
as Sorat oottent 


There are three tongues which are in a 
i 2 as manner famous over all 
the the Latin, pee Sep 


- ee uhgey sean of = 
l ng to posterity. 
deum, because in it God de- 
law, and interpretation of 
and the prophets, to the 
Israel his chosen. The Latin 
tongue; the Greek a co- 
pious tongue; Hebrew the most ancient 
and holy tongue; for antiquity, the 
tongue of Adam; for sanctity, the 
of God. In this tongue God 
ae the patriarchs and prophets ; 
tongue angels spake to men; in 
this tongue the prophets wrote the Old 
on ee tongue, it is 
t, I nts speak, and sing 
praises unto God in heaven.— Ward. 


A good Tongue, and the Female Sex. 
To the Editors.— amons the specimens 
of learned trifling, which are to be met 


i 
i 


z 
E 


submit the fol for the amusement 
of your curious -worms. are 
illustrations at least of the ingenuity, 


the patience and the bad taste of former 
=. A popish writer says; Lingua 
Mollis et delicata, 

Rubea et colorata. 

Acuta et more gladii figurata, 

Plicabilis, et ad movendum quam— 

" Plurimum peta 

Inclusa et dentium circuitu vallata. 

And therefore the language of our li 
should be bil = 
Molltis per benignilatem, 

Colorata per honestatem, 
Plicabilis per sugacitatem . 
Rsline pr eoctig intoititen. . 

Or the tongue of our discourse should 





Mollis per compassionem, 


Rubea per dilectionem, 
Plicabibe pe dleervtionseo, 
Clauga per coerctionem. 





Daily they serve the Lord with good 
intent 

Seld’ displease their husbands to 
their end 


e 
Alwayes to please them well they do 
, intend 

Never in them one shall find shrewd- 


pears to have been of an 
temper, and a considerable 
perplexity tohim. F 
cessant application to 
jure his health, (especially when 

in the compilation of his dictionary) she 
one day entered his study, and destroyed 
the almost finished labours of eight years. 
He meekly replied, ‘‘ Woman, thou hast 
just put me to another eight years 


study.” 
True Friendship. 

St. Hilary of Arles said of two good 
friends, that they sought to hide them- 
selves in the shadow of one another, but 
that thence their humility was reflected 
from a solid bottom, which made its 
lights more resplendent. 


Anecdote of Vespasian. 

The famous Apollonius, who was re- 
garded in his time as an oracle, coming 
very pos in the morning to Vespasian’s 
gate, and finding him about, observed to 
one who accompanied him, * 
this man will be emperor, seeing he is 00 
early a stirrer.” 

Council of Constance. 

We have heard of the Council of Con- 
stance already, (see Pt. 2, St. 8, note v.) 
it was numerous, turbulent, and long ; 
it put down three popes, and erected 
one ; raved about reform, and confirmed 
sword-preaching ;* condemned a dead 
saint, and rg two mrng. ene Ls i 
necessity, le a Sigismund blush, 
did one good thing amidst all these 
ones, by setting counsels above popgs.— 


Rev. E. cee eet Lape oie 
Bondage of the Will. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


DAWA ee ences 


THE DEMERARA REVOLT. 
As-we presume most of our readers 
have perused the Missionary Chronicle of 
the last month, which contains the dig- 
nified and manly statement of the Direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society on 
the execrable business of the Demerara 
revolt—a statement which has given the 
greatest satisfaction to the public at 
large, and has called forth renewed ex- 
* pressions of confidence and regard from 
several most important and efficient 
bodies of their constituents—we shall 
not transcribe it, but present our readers 
with the following narrative, which de- 
serves a more ‘permanent existence than 
the pages of a diurnal paper can secure, 
and which having appeared in a London 
Journal, (New Times, March 22,) may 
not be within the reach of many of our 
respected readers in the country. 

«¢ Mr. Smith came to the Colony about 
the beginning of the year 1817, under 
instructions from the London Missionary 
Society, by which he was strictly charged 
* not to let a word escape him, either 
in public or private, which might render 
the slaves displeased with their masters, 
or dissatisfied with their station.” On 
his arrival-he waited on Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor Murray, and was permitted by 
him, with the approbation of Mr. Van 
Cooten, to undertake the religious duties 
of the chapel at Le Resouvenir, where 
he continued to reside with his wife until 
the 21st of August 1823. During all 
that time he maintained an irreproachable 
character. He adhered strictly to his 
instructions. He constantly enforced 
on the slaves the Christian duty of sub- 
mission to the authorities placed over 
them ; and he acquired and retained to 
the last moment of his life the respect 
and esteem of Mr. Van Cooten, the Exe- 
cutor of Mr. Post, and Attorney under 
that gentleman’s will of the estate. 

«* Of Mr. Smith’s zeal and attention to 
his religious duties a judgment may be 
formed by his last yearly report, that for 
1822;-in the course*of which year his 
average congregation was 800 persons, 
the baptisms solemnized by him 462, and 
the marriages, chiefly of those who were 
candidates for baptism, 114. Nofie, 
however, were admitted to communion 
as ‘* Members of the Church” who had 
not attained a certain proficiency in reli- 
gious knowledge : and their number was 
203, of whom the ‘following four -slaves 
officiated as in superintending 
the religious: exercises of the congrega- 
tion, viz—QuAMINA, BristoL, RoMEO, 
and Seaton. Mr. Smith staved that the 

under his ministry were fast aban- 
their wicked practices; and that 
few of the marriages which they had con- 

Cona. Maa, No. 76. 


tracted, not as one in fifty, had been 
violated. 

** It has been often observed that the 
treatment of the slaves in Dutch settle- 
ments was worse than in the settlements 
of any other nation; and in consequence, 
Mr. Stokes, in the wérk* above quoted, 
observes, that ‘* Surinam and Demerara 
have suffered much from {insurrections of 
the negroes.” It is to be presumed that 
the slaves had been better treated in 
Demerara since 1803, than béfore that 
epoch ; but still they complained of the 
immoderate labour exacted from them, 
and of the severe chastisements to which 
they were subjected. Sale gia) 

* These causes of complaint'were com- 
mon to all the slaves; but in May last, 
a grievance arose peculiar to the Chris- 
tian slaves on the East and West Coast. 
On the 15th of October 1811, Lord Liver- 
pool, then Colonial Secretary of State, 
with a just regard to the constitutional 
principle of religious liberty, addressed a 
circular to the Governors of the Western 
Colonies in general, directing that no 
limitation or restraint should be enforced 
upon the right of instruction and of 
preaching on particular estates, provided 
the meetings for this purpose took place 
upon the estate, and with the consent 
and approbation of the propriétor or 
overseer of such estate. The object of 
this injunction seems to have been merely 
to prevent the Colonial authorities. from 
restraining persons who, like Mr. Post, 
might choose to admit on their estates 
rejigious teachers of any particular com- 
munion, from following in this respect 
the dictates of their own consciences. 
Major-General Murray, however, con- 
ceived that it would bear a different ap- 
plication. It is certain that while a slave 
is mere property, heis no more éntitled to 
stray from his master’s estate than a 
horse or an aseis, aud therefore any slave 
found off the estate, without a written 
permission, may in strictness bé arrested 
and treated as a runaway; butts such a 
meagure, if universally adopted, would 
be equally troublesome "to master and 
slave, it was not usual to issue’ passes to 
slaves when they merely went a short 
way on their ordi concerns, or to 
attend religious worshi ~The ‘Lieute- 
nant-Governor, .by his order ‘of May 
the 16th, 1823, (issued uader 
of carrying into execution Lord Liver- 
pool’s directions of 1811,) did in effect 
enjoin that no slave should attend divine 
service without a written pass from his 


* A reference in this article liad pre- 
viously been thade to’ Mr. Stokes’s work, 
entitled, a ‘‘ View of the Constitution of. 
the British Colonies.” 1783. 
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master, leaving the master at the same 
time under-no compulsion to grant such 
pass: the consequenee was, that the 

Christian negroes thought their masters 
wished to put down their religion, a 
tyranny to which they resolved not to 
submit ; and some of them, it is said 
were actually flogged for going to chapel 
on a Sunday without passes. 

*¢ While the minds of these slaves 
were thus irritated, a new occasion of 
discontent was presented to the slave 

ulation in general. On the 28th of 

fay 1823, Earl Bathurst wrote a letter 
to Lieutenant-Governor Murray, inclos- 
the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons of the 15th of that month, and 
directing that the Court of Policy 
should. take into consideration the 
means. of putting a stop to the flog- 
ing of females, and of regulating 
fhe punishment of males by the whip. 

This letter was laid before the Court of 
ey | by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the 21st of July, but they came to no 
determination on it till the 7th of August, 
when they agreed to three resolutions in 
conformity with Lord Bathurst’s cireu- 
lar. It will. be for the Goyernor and 
the Court of Policy to explain why they 
kept secret. from the slaves themselves 
by gas regulations ; and efill mage, why, 

. Was necessary, the Governor 
talked of haying received instructions 
relative to the slaves, in the presence of 
his.own servants, who were slaves them- 
selyes. In addition to the other grounds 
of complaint which the slaves bad pre- 
viously received, they now believed that 
their Freedom had been enacted by law, 
and that the Governor withheld from 
them their lawful rights, This idea arose 

Rey from the injudicious conduct of 

he Goyernor and Court of Policy; and 
as to Mr, Smith, the evidence on-the 

Batt Of the prosecution against him dis- 

metly shows, that he not only did not 
originate the erroneous notion of eman- 
cipation, but when he was asked by the 
aayen whether it was rH of not, he told 

em most positively, y were not 
made free; thet something else for their 
good had arrived, but that they must 
wait yiveatly till the Governor thought 
fit to let them know what it was. 

_“« Here were then four distinct causes 
of discontent—i derate labour, ex- 
cessive punishment, restraint of religious 

ship, and a belief that their lawful 
‘pe vip. What did the poor 

: ¥ r the 












nde: pressure of those 
excitements had 


‘d to tremendous pepecsnet and hor- 
a Nagi w inhabitants. 
weitaat dain, Tetkceps bee. 
ugust 24, . » he re- 
infofmation on Monday the 1éth 





night.” There is not a shadow of proof 
hitherto made public that any such plot 
was ever formed. It is in proof, that 
some of the slaves on the east coast, 
who, we have seen, were peculiarly ag- 
grieved by the Lieutenant- Governor's in- 
judicious order of May 16th, 1823, did 
meet together to deliberate on the means 
of claiming that freedom which they be- 
lieved to be unlawfully withheld from 
them. It is in proof, that Quamina, 
one of Mr. Smith’s Deacons, proposed 
to them to strike work. He proposed to 
his brother slaves, that when they were 
called into the field they should sit down 
and refase to lahour! And to this hour 
nothing more criminal appears against 
the unfortunate Quamina, On the con- 
trary, it is sworn, that during the distur- 
bance he exerted himself successfully 
to prevent injury from being done to 
oue of the whites. And. yet this poor 
fellow, who was shot in the woods, has 
been hung up in chains as a traitor; 
and the merely having seen and spoken 
to him on the 20th of August is charged 
against Mr. Smith as a capital crime! 

*¢ Gen. Murray himself states, that on 
the evening of the 18th of August, after 
dark, he went among two or three hun- 
dred of these formidable insurgents ; he 
** expostulated with them for at least 
half an hour ;’’ and they did not touch a 
hair of his head! The ‘Rev, — Austin, 
the Chaplain of the Garrison, and Mini- 
ster of the English Church in George 
Town, went among them, and inquired 
about their grievances, and they did not 
evenoffer himaninsult, Someof them said 
** they would not take life because they 
could not give it—they would not shed 
blood because it was. contrary to their 
religion.”” The men who spoke thus had 
received all their religious instruction 
from Mr. Smith. Mr, Austin, with a 
firmness and integrity which do him im- 
mortal honour, says — ‘* Nothing but 
those religious impressions, which, under 
Providence, Mr. Smith has been instru- 
mental m fixing — nothing but those 
principles of the Gospel of Peace which 
he has been proclaiming, could have pre- 
vented a dreadful effusion of blood here, 
and saved the lives of those very persons 
who are now (i shudder to write it) seek- 
ing his.”—This, be it remembered, is 
the testimony of a Clergyman of the 
Church of England in favour of a Dis- 
senting Missionary! Still more, we’ 
have before us the Colonist, a paper most 
vehement in its invectives against. the 
slaves. This journal states that their 
‘* first grand enterprise” was ‘‘ to seize 


upon all the whités, on, the different 
estates, and’’—to do what ?—‘‘ to put 
them in the stecks!!'’ . * Inthis under- 
taking,”’ continues the. writer, ‘‘ the: 
succeeded on-nearly fifty plantations.’ 
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male and female, absolutely in their 
power ; did they massacre them? No. 
** The whites were imprisoned,” says the 
Colonist, **and their arms seized; but 
we have not learned that they offered 
violence to any body.’ The writer in- 
deed asserts vaguely, that ‘ resistance 
was opposed to the slaves at several 
places, aud some lives were lost on both 
sides.” How true this may be, we know 
not; for no names, dates, or other par- 
ticulars are specified ; and for ought that 
appears the negroes may have only acted 
in self-defence. 

“* Far be it from us to say, that the 
disturbance should not have been instant- 
ly quelled; nor can we do otherwise than 
approve of the promptitude with which 
the troops, both regular and voluntecrs, 
mustered on the occasion, and proceeded 
to the scene of action. But we must be 
allowed to think that the Governor, who 
had himself experienced the lenity of 
these poor creatures, might have con- 
trived some mode of bringing them back 
to their duty without so terrible an effu- 
sion of blood. It may have been proper 
to establish Martial Law (as he did on 
the 19th of August), but it is not quite 
so clear that he should have put it in 
force (as he declares in his Proclamation 
of the 20th he did) ‘* with all its accom- 
panying severity.” On the 22d of August 
the Lieutenant Governor published a 
Bulletin of his campaign against the poor 
unfortunate creatures; and the following 
is a brief recapitulation of the numbers 
of them killed and wounded in their short 
revolt .— 

** On Monday night the 18th, at Wit- 
tenburgh, several killed and wounded. 

*€ On Tuesday the 19th, at Dochfour, 
from 10 to 15 killed and wounded—near 
Beehive 6 kitled—at Elizabeth Hall 40 
killed and many wounded --.at Good 
Hope 5 or 6 killed—at Bachelor’s Ad- 
venture 7 or 8 killed. 

*« Qn Wednesday the 20th, near Bache- 
lor’s Adventure, from 100 to 150 killed 
and wounded. . 

** So that a total loss, on the side of 

* the negroes, in killed and wounded, was 
considerably more than 225, according 
to.the General’s own Bulletin. 

** On the side of the whites the total 
loss was what ?— Mr. Waterschout wound- 
ed in the leg by the cross fite of his own party 
--and one Rifleman at Bachelor’s Ad- 
venture slightly wounded ! 

** Does not this speak volumes against 
the notion of a deep-laid plot for insur- 
rection and massacre? The poor igno- 
rant slaves never dreamt of robellion in 
the common acceptation of the word; 
much less did they harbour thoughts of 
vengeance against their masters. A Go- 
vernor, with the feelings of a man, 
would have felt deeply their humanity, 
and would have made large allowance 
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for their errors, originating, as they did, 
in his own thoughtless and injudicious 
conduct. But General Murray was not 
satisfied with the blood shed in the field, 
—We read with horrer in The Colonist of 
15th of September, that up to that 
period there had been no less than forty- 
seven negroes executed !--And by subse- 
quent accounts it appears that several 
have been punished with one thousand 
lashes each !--This is surely sickening ! 
It is horrid! It is revolting to human 
nature !~-And yet it is done by a British 
Governor, and in the name of one of the 
most benevolent of Sovereigns, and most 
kind-hearted of men, King George IV. ! 

‘¢ We have said, it may have been pro- 
per to establish Martial Law on the 19th 
of August. It may, or it may not; but 
what right has the Governor of a British 
Colony to continue Martial Law one hour 
beyond its absolute and unavoidable ne- 
cessity ? It appears that the Insurrection 
(if so it is to he called) which broke out 
on the 18th of August was, to all intents 
and purposes, put down on the 20th. On 
the 26th General Murray himself wrote 
to Earl Batharst that affairs «* had as- 
sumed a peaceable aspect ;’* and on the 
3ist he wrote that it ‘* had not been 
materially interrupted since.” 

** We ask, then, upon what pretext, or 
by what authority was Martial Law con- 
tinued in the colony, suspending all the 
civil rights of all the inhabitants for five 
whole months ?—-And for what purpose ? 
—A poor unoffending Missionary, who 
had not taken the slightest share in the 
disturbance, who remained quietly at 
home in his own house, and who, in 
fact, was in a deep consumption, was cruelly 
arrested, dragged to prison, kept there 
seven weeks, and then tried by a Court 
Martial ! 

‘* We are not saying that the members 
of the Court Martial were bound to be 
expericsced lawyers, and therefore we do 
not blame them (morally speaking) for 
proceeding to try Mr. Smith by martial 
law for acts alleged to have been com- 
mitted long before martial law was in 
force--acts too which were not offences 
by the law under which were done ; 
but we ask what legal justification there 
can be for this? If Mr. Smith had of- 
fended against the civil laws of the Co- 
lony, by those laws he should have been 
tried; but then negro slaves could not 
have been produced against him as wit~ 
nesses. Ona Court Martial they could ; 
and therefore they were produced to 
speak to facts of which the Court Martial 
could not in Jaw or common seuse have 
any cognizance ! 

‘** The evidence will shortly be before 
the public, and we venture to say that 
no man will stand up in any public meet- 
ing in England, and declare that u 
such evidence he could have hesitated an 
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instant to pronounce an acquittal. The 
Court Martial at Demerara, however, 
found Mr. Smith guilty, and sentenced 
him to be hanged! The Lieut. Governor 
did not dare to carry into execution so 
monstrous a sentence ; but sent it home, 
and His Majesty’s Government imme- 
diately remitted the capital punishment ; 
but, alas! recent accounts state that the 
unfortunate Missionary has died, in pri- 
son, of the consumption with which he 
was struggling at the time of his arrest! 

*¢ Into all these matters, Parliament 
must and will enquire. It will enquire 
whether the poor slaves were not driven 
to their unlawful turbulence by the harsh 
and improper order of the 16th of May, 
and by the injudicious conduct of the 
Governor in respect to Lord Bathurst’s 
instructions—whether Martial Law was 
not executed on the slaves with unjusti- 
fiable severity—whether there was any 
excuse for continuing it so long, an:_es- 
pecially for trying a British subject by it 
seven weeks after all danger of insurrec- 
tion had ceased—in fine, whether the 
whole proceeding against Mr. Smith can 
be regarded in any other light than that 
of an odious persecution. We shall be 
happy if any explanation can be given of 
these matters, which will leave the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and the other authorities 
at Demerara without blame ; but for the 
sake of justice and humanity we trust 
that the whole transaction .will be fully 
and openly investigated.” 

We cannot close this article without 
extracting the following passage from 
the ** View of Public Affairs,” in the 
Christian-Observer of last month ; and, 
at the same time, expressing our obliga- 
tions to the conductors of that miscel- 
lany for employing their influence with 
the public in defending the character and 
labours of a Dissenting Missionary. 

*¢It is now in gur power to shew, 
and we hope to do it fully in our next 
Number, that even the insurrections, 
which have alarmed tie timid and irre- 
solute among us, have either had no ex- 
istence, and been actually fabricated to 
serve a purpose; or, like that in Deme- 
rara, have been the result of cruelty and 
oppression, of immoderate labour, of 
severity of treatment, of religious perse- 
cution, and of the most wanton disre- 
gard of the feelings of the slaves. Smith, 
the Missionary has been pardoned, not 
because his guilt was unproved, but be- 


cause his innocence was clear as the - 


noon-day. He has indeed been a most 
deeply injured individual, and amid all 
the transactions which have polluted our 
West Indian annals, we know not if a 
fouler and more odious instance of injus- 
‘tice and oppression can be singled out, 
than that of the treatment and. trial of 
that good man. But the country shall 
‘know it all.” 
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PLAN RELATING TO THE Bovy or 
CONGREGATIONAL DISsENTEKS. 


*,* The following article arrived too 
late for insertion in its proper place ; 
our desire to give it immediate publi- 
city induces us to class it, though 
somewhat inappropriately, under the 
head of Religious Tobeiligshos ite. 

To the Editors. 

GENTLEMEN,—AT a meeting of an asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches, held a few days ago, it be- 
came a subject of coriversation whether 
or not some plan might be adopted for 
extending information respecting our 
own denomination. As the Secretary of 
the Association, I was requested-to state 
our views on the subject, and respect- 
fully to solicit the attention of our bre- 
thren, and if possible elicit some scheme 
by which this desirable object may be 
effected. 

While we are conscientious Congrega- 
tionalists, and dare not allow any human 
authority to dictate to us in matters of 
faith and sacred observance--while we 
believe that every church possesses a 
right, derived from Christ, to attend to 
all the laws and ordinances which he has 
instituted for their spiritual improve- 
ment; we at the same time consider, 
that in perfect consistency with the 
strictest attention to these great princi- 
ples, we should employ means to become 
better acquainted with those churches in 
different parts of England, which agree 
with us in observing the commandments 
of Jesus Christ. 

We apprehend, that all this may be 
done without in the smallest degree in- 
fringing on our rights. We are aware 
that much has been written on the sub- 
ject, and that objections have been made 
to some of the plans. All we consider 
necessary at present, though the plan 
may be much improved upon, is, for 
every Association of Congregational Mi- 
nisters and Churches, one of which ex- 
ists in almost every county, to furnish 
some person or persons, in the metro- 
polis, once a year, with a list of the mi- 
nisters and. churches connected with the 
Association. Let this be the voluntary 
act of each Association, and iet it be un- 
derstood that it is for the purpose of 
more easily and effectually ascertaining 
the number, the increase or decrease, of 
Congregational churches. This infor- 
mation we do not at present possess. It 
would increase the value of the commu- 
nications if a very brief account of the 
labours and success of each Association 
could be added to the statement. 

There is no need for any authority 
being vested in the persons to whom 
communications are to be sent, to de- 
mand these. A circular addressed to the 
Secretary of every Association, or a no- 
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tice in some periodical, requesting the 
statements to be sent by a particular 
time, would be sufficient; and with all 
our jealousy respecting our liberties as 
churches of Christ, which we hope will 
ever continue, we could have no hesita- 
tion in sending the requisite information. 

To remove any fear respecting our 
metropolitar brethren (which we do 
think groundless), let the communica- 
tions be sent to you, as the Editors of 
the Congregational Magazine, a publica- 
tion suitable for the purpose in every 
respect. By this means a few pages of 
your miscellany might be well occupied, 
suppose part of the Supplement, and 
(without depreciating the articles that 
appear in your valuable publication) 
would be considered as the most inte- 
resting part of the volume, to all those 
who are seeking to promote the welfare 
of the churches of Christ. Besides, a 
certain number of copies might be thrown 
off for circulation among the churches 
or ministers in the different Associa- 
tions. 

As the meetings in May are approach- 
ing, when ministers and other friends 
assemble in London from all parts of 
the country, might not some plan be de- 
vised to embrace this object? At least 
one minister belonging to each Associa- 
tion will be in the metropolis, and surely 
there can be no scriptural objection to 
their meeting and taking the subject into 
consideration. 

That there is a union among our 
churches no one can dény, that is ac- 
quainted with our denomination. This 
is seen in the universal interest that is 
taken in the protection of our religious 
liberties, and the support of those insti- 
tutions which have in view the salvation 
of men—we allude particularly to the 
support given to the London Missionary 
Sociefy, by all our churches which are 
able to give it. It is also seen in the 
universal and scriptural practice which 
prevails, of recommending the members 
of our churches to the communion and 
Christian regards of other churches. 

This we should expect to be the case, 
if we follow the example of the first 
churches of Christ. -That_ they were’in- 
terested in the welfare of their brethren, 
we have abundant proof in the writings 
of the New Testament, and that they 
knew all the places where churches of 
Christ were formed, and something of 
their circumstances, we may rationally 
conclude. We have greater facilities 
than they possessed to cireulate this in- 
formation, and preferring to follow their 
steps, we should be glad of every oppor- 
tunity of manifesting that union and-love 
which so distinguished the early churches. 

It would also be an opportunity of 
showing, that the commands of Christ, 
and the principles of his holy religion 
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are not only more authoritative and bet- 
ter fitted to promote union among Chris- 
tians, than human authority, aud the 
principles of woridly policy, but that 
they are, in spite of all opposition, more 
widely promoting the design of true 
religion—the separation of Christians 
from the world—the exercise of Chris- 
tian zeal and love, aud the promotion of 
his glory, whom alone we recoguize 
as the Lawgiver of his church. 

We merely suggest the above plan, 
without seeking to obtain too much; it 
is our opinion, that what has been re- 
spectfully suggested might be accom- 
plished. J. M. 
March 18, 1824. 

Hibernian Society. — The Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the London Hibernian 
Society will be held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lincoln’s Inn-Fields, on Satur- 
day, May 8. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, Patron, in «the 
Chair.--The Chair will be taken at 
12 o’clock precisely. 





Trish Evangelical Society. 

Trish Itinerancy.--The Committee con- 
tinue to embrace every county in Con- 
naught in the laborious circuits of their 
Irish Missionaries; and in the different 
towns and villages, in some statedly, 
and occasionally in others, the word of 
life is proclaimed in the vernacular 
tongue, to attentive, andoften numerous, 
assemblies. These holy and devoted 
men do indeed appear, in some measure, 
to be treading in the steps, and to be ani- 
mated by the spirit, of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles ; and while they are ‘* in 
labours more abundant, in journeyings 
often, in perils by their own countrymen, 
in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and in thirst ;” 
*< none of these things”’ appear to *‘ move 
them, nor do they count their lives dear 
unto themselves so that they may testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God.” 

Dublin Itinerancy.—In the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin a regular system of 
itinerancy is maintained, and the places 
included in it being supplied by the stu- 
dents in the academy, it furnishes no un- 
important preparation for future itinera- 
ting labours, giving a tolerably fair spe- 
cimen of the difficulties of their destined 
work, and the self-denial, the patience, 
the zeal it will require. Nor is it merely 
beneficial to themselves--numerous are 
the encouragements which justify the as- 
surance that these, their early efforts in 
the Christian ministry, have been sanc- 
tified to the welfare of others, 

The Academy Chapel.--The regular at- 
tendance and general attention of the 
congregations here, encourage the hope 
that the cause of God is prospering in this 
dark and superstitious part of the city. 
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Religious Tract Society.—¢ To the Editors. ) 
—I beg to trouble you for a few moments 
respecting the recent movements of the 
Committee of The Retigious Tract Society. 
That they have instrumentally been the 
agents of doing much good, throughout 
the kingdom, is freely and gratefully ad- 
mitted. But, as for some of their recent 
efforts, in the pridting and cireulation of 
children’s books, magazines, ex.d, prospec- 
tively, some well known standard bocks 
in divivity, I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce all such efforts to be at variance 
with the spirit and constitution of their 
Society—-nnealléd for on the part of the 
public--not warranted by any consider- 
able portion of the subscribers—in direct 
opposition to the circulation of many 
established juvenile and other magazincs 
—and, finally, manifestly unjust to the 
fair trader; honourable and conscicn- 
tious booksellers, | mean, who have em- 
barked thousands of pounds in previous:y 
providing an ample stock for that class 
of readers, for which they are providing. 
Aad haw are they proceeding, Geutiemen, 
in tiiis monopoly in the market ? Not by 
fair competition indeed; but by wnder- 
selling at @ great loss; aud by means of 
numerous agents, ministers, and others, 
to whom the booksellers have no direct 
access. : 

What I want to knowthen, Gentlemen, 
is this — whether this system is fair and 
honourable ? whether it is tolerated by 
the whole Committee ? and whether, ‘if 
such measures be persevered in, the 
booksellers and proprietors of other 
works, who are sufferers to a considerable 
amount, will not be justified in establish- 
ing another Religious Tract Society, that 
shall circulate traets only ? 

Submitting these questions to your 
readers, many of whom, doubtless, are 
supporters of the Tract Society, 

I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
March, 1824. AN OBSERVER. 

Moravian Missions.—It affords us great 

leasure to state, on the authority of the 

nited Brethren, that their Missions in 
various places are in a flourishing state, 
and in some have experienced a consi- 
derable increase. The following epitome 
will exhibit a gencral view of the infor- 
mation contained in their last periodical 
statement. 

Lapravor.—(Esquimaux) Hopedale, 
56 communicarits—total, 179. 

Nain.— Total, 181. 

Okkak.—Total, 341. 

GREENLAND.— Lichtenfels, (no numeri- 
cal statement,) but the Missionaries ex- 
press great joy for the specimen they 
have received, in some copies of the four 
Gospels, of the New Testament, prepar- 
ing for them by the Bible Society. Long 
ere this time we hope the whole New 
Testament is in their possession. 
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Lichtenau.— During past year, 30 hea- 
thens eonverted—total, 685. Great pros- 


pects of useful are opening to them. 

West Inpigs. — Antigua,—Cedar Hall, 
92 adults, and 70 children baptized ; 69 
baptized as children received into the 
congregation, 165 added to the class of 
candidates for baptism, 200 to the list of 
new people. 

St. John’s. —** During the 50 years since 
the consecration of the church in 1773, 
there have beeo baptized and received 
into the congregation 16,099 negroes, 
old and young.” —** There is at present 
great eagerness shown by tle negrocs to 
be instructed in reading, and schools 
are established in various places. 

Sr. Ki1t’s.—~At two Stations,—From 
Easter 1822, to Easter 1823, admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper, and baptized, 225. 

Newfield. —Communicants, 376—Bap- 
tized, adults, 285 — Children, 140—Total 
im the congregation, 1119. 

JAMAICA.— New Eden.—The church 
holds but 500--the congregation gene- 
rally, 900. In the previous year, 99 
adults baptized, 52--received to the 
Lord’s Suppe:. 

St. Croix.—The General Report is 
favourable. Many from among the hea- 
then crying out for salvation. 

Finances.—Receipts, £9,644 4 5% 

Expences; 8,321 13 24 

General deficiency now remaining from 
former years, £1731. 10s. 

Missionaries in the beginning of 1823. 





Brethren and Sisters - - 171 
Missionaries retired from activity 62 
Children of Missionaries - - 66 





Bedfordshire Missionary Society.—The 
Anniversary of the Bedfordshire Auxi- 
liary Mission Society, will be held at 
Dunstable, on Thursday, the 8th of 
April, when the Rev. T. Edwards, of 
Cambridge, is to preach in the morning, 
and Rev. Rowland Hill in the evening. 





Suffolk Missionary Society.—The Suffolk 
Society in aid of Missions, will hold 
their Seventh Annual Meeting at Beccles, 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of April; 
the preachers on the 14th, will be the 
Rey. Andrew Ritchie and Rev. W. Ward. 


_—— 


Wilts Association.—The nexthalf-yearly 
Meeting of the Wilts Association, will be 
holden at the Rev. Mr. Palmer’s Meet- 
ing-house, Westbury, on Wednesday, 
April 21st; Rev. Mr. Doney, of Frome, 
is expected to preach in the morning. 

Berks Association —The Berks Associa- 
tion will hold its half-yearly Meeting 
at the 7 A. Douglas's chapel, Read- 
ig on rer , April 13th.; the Rev. 

Porter, of Staines, to expound; the 
Rev. J. Hal , of Chesham, to preach. 
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Essex Meetings. —The half-yearly Meet- 


- ing of the Associated Ministers of Essex, 


will be held, (D. V.) at the Rev. R. 
Burl’s, Maldon, on Wednesday, April 
14th, at four o’elock in the afternoca, 
when the early attendance of the mem- 
bers is particularly requested; and a 
sermon will be preached in the evening 
by the Rev. J. Huat, of Chelmsford. 

On Thursday morning, the 15th, the 
Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union will be held, when the Rev. Jo- 
seph Morison, of Stebbing, will preach ; 
after which the general business of the 
Society will be transacted. 


ae 


London Dissenting Deputies.—A List of 
the Committee of Deputies for the pro- 
tection of the civil rights of Protestant 
Dissenters for the present year, appoint- 
ed by ballot at the last General Meeting. 
William Smith, Esq. M. P. Chair.nan. 
Joseph Gutteridge, Esq. Deputy Chair- 

man, Camberwell. 

Jas. Collins, Esq. Treasurer, Spital-sq. 

Samuel Favell, Esq. Camberwell. 

John Addington, Esq. Spital-square. 

William Burls, Esq. 56, Lothbury 

Wm. Alers Hankey, Esq. Fenchurch-st. 

John T.’Rutt, Esq. Clapton. 

William Hale, Esq. Homerton. 

Edward Busk, Esq 6, Pump-ct. Temple. 

Wm. Esdaile, Esq. Clapham-common. 

James Esdaile, Esq. Bunhill-row. 

T. Stiff, Esq. New-st. Covent-garden, 

James Gibson, Esq. 49, Lime-street. 

John Wilks, Esq. 3, Finsbury-square. 

W. Gillman, Esq, Bank-build. Cornhill, 

R. H. Marten, Esq. Plaistow. 

John Bentley, Esq. Highbury-grove. 

Joseph Bunnel, Esq. 27, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square. 

John Christie, Esq. 52, Mark-lane, 

Samuel Gale, Esq. 70, Basinghall-st. 

Edgar. Taylor, Esq. 9, King’s-bench- 
walk, Temple. 

T. Wilson, Esq. Highbury-p). Islington. 

J. Cordell, Esq. Bishopsgate-st.-without, 





Extract of a Letier from Dr. Carey to Dr. 
Ryland, dated Serampore, July 18, 1823. 

You have long ere this heard of the 

death of Brother Ward : his end was ho- 


nourable to the gospel he professed, but » 


we severely feel his loss. Sister Ward 
and his two daughters are well. The 
death of my son Felix was, and still is, 
much felt by me. He was highly useful 


in’ correcting several versions of the 


Scriptures, and getting them, through the 


press. The whole of that, in addition to 


my former labours, now falls on me; I 
have also engaged to correct and pub- 
lish the. labours. of the late Rev. Mr. 
Schroeter, who was employed as a Mis- 
sionary, by the Church Missionary So- 
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ciety. His manuscripts consist of mate- 
rials for a Grammar and Dictionary of 
the Bhote or Thibet language. The 
Grammar I must write from his mate- 
rials, and the interpretations of the 
words in the Dictionary being in the 
Italian language, I shall have to trans- 
late. My Bengalee Dictionary will take 
fully another year before it is printed 
off; and*to add to my labours, I re- 
ceived yesterday from Goverament an 
appointment to a new office, in addition 
to that of Professor ; viz. that of Trans- 
lator of the Regulations of the Governor- 
General in Council into. the Bengalee 
language. I have just received from 
England information of my being elected 
a Fellow of the Linngan Society in Lon- 
don, and a member of the Geological 
Society ; and a Diploma, constituting 
me a corresponding member of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London I bless 
God, that though nearly sixty-two years 
of age, I enjoy nearly as good health as 
I ever did, and get through as much 
work as ever. : 

I have reason to think the work of 
conversion goes on and prevails gra- 
dually among the natives. ' 


Ordination—March 16, 1824, the Rev. 
H. Pemble, late of Hoxton College, was 
ordained over the church and congrega- 
tion at Stockton. The Rev. C. Gollop, 


-of Darlington, introduced the service 


with reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
The Rev, J. Matheson, of Durham, de- 
scribed the nature of a Gospel church, 
The Rev. T. Nicol, of Chester-le-Street, 
asked the questions. The Rev. W. Hin- 
mers, of Guisbro’, offered up the ordi- 
nation prayer. The Rey. J. Jackson, of 
Green Hammerton, gave the charge, 
from 2 ‘Tim. ii 1. The Rev. R. Gibbs, 
of Newcastle, addressed the church, from 
1 Thess. iii. 8. The congregation was 
numerous, and the whole services highly 
interesting. 

Recent Deaths.—It is our painful office 
to record this month the following re- 
cent deaths, which will no doubt awaken 
extensive sympathy in the ‘church to- 
wards the immediate and affficted friends 
of the deceased. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, Missionary: at 
Demerara. 

Mrs. Bogue, wife of the Rev. Dr.Bogue, 
of Gosport. 

* Mrs. Small, wife of the Rev. Mr. Small, 
Tutor of the Axminster Academy. 

Mgrs. Morell, wife of the Rev. T. Mo- 
rell, Divinity Tutor at Wymondley. 

Mrs. G. Burder, of London. - 

Mrs. Atkinson, widow of the late 
Rev. Mr, Atkinson, Divinity Tutor at 
Wymondley. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Life and Diary of Lieat. Colonel John 
Blackadder. By Audrew Crichton, 8,T.P. 12mo. 

Edinbargh Sacred Classics, to consist of a se- 
ries of the most popular and interesting religious 
works in the English language. To be printed 
in 18mo, on fine wove paper, and each volume 
to be embellished with a fine portrait or em- 
blematic.1 ispi The following will first 
appear.—1. Pascall’s Thoughts on Religion, newly 
transiated, and a biographical Memoir by the 
Rev Edward Craig, A.M.—2. Brainerd’s Life and 
Diay. By President Edwards, D.D.—s8 Scott’s 
(Rev. Thos.) Theolovical Tracts, comprising the 
Force of Trath, Treatise on Repentance, and on 
Growth in Grace.—4,. Newton's (Rev. John) Let- 
ters to a wife. 2 vols. 

The Influence of the Holy Spirit traced through 
successive periods of the Church of God. By the 
Rev. Thomas Biddulph, M.A. 

‘A new edition of Professor Paxton’s Ilinstra- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, with large addi- 
tions, indexes, map, trait, &c. 

Rev. Miles Jackson, Minister of St. Paul’s, 
Leeds, has a new edition of his Sermons in the 
press, in 2 vols. 12mo, ia which will be included 
many new oues. 

In the course of the month will be published, 
the seco edition, enlarged, of Mr. Cottle’s 
“ Strictures on the Plymouth Antinomians.” 
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Literary Notices.—Answers to Correspondents. 
LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue of Beoks, 
in atl languages, for 1824, Svo. Price 23.60. _ 

An Essay on Baptjsm; being an inquiry into 
the meaning, form and extent of that ordigance. 
By Greville Ew ng. 2nd edit. enlarged. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Matilda Smith, tate of Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope. By John Phillip, 
D. D. 8vo. 6s. boards, 

Divine Grace the Source of all Human Excel- 
lence; a Sermon occasioned by the Ucath of the 
late Rev. William Ward. By J. Marshman, D.D. 

The Daily Expositor to the New Testament; in 
which the text is divided into sections, accompa- 
nied with a Practical Exposition to each. By the 
Rev. Thomas Keyworth. Price 6d. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God; a Sermon, 
preached at the Moravian Chapel, in Maudlin 
Lane, on Christmas Evening. By William Okely, 
M.D. Price 1s. 

The Tent and the Altar; or Prayers for every 
Day in the Week. By a Clergyman. 

A republication of a Discourse first printed in 
1728, entitled Infant’s Church Membership and 
Baptism moss clearly and fally proved to be 
God’s own Ordinance, &c. &c. ce 6d. 

Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s “‘ Appeal to the 
Members of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, on the subject of the Turkish New Testa- 
ment.” By Professor Lee, of Cambridge. 




















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. - 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Messrs. C. N. 
Davies—J. Raban—W. Vint—J. Turner—J. Kinghorn—J. Bulmer--G. Ewing-- 
J. H. Cox--R. Elliot--R. Frost—-J. Blackburn--J. Morison- C. Gollop—W. J. 
Palmer--J. Matheson. 


Also from Condiscipulus—A. Allan--T. Whiteford--W. Moorhouse—Viatorius 
Mercator—-J. A. Brown—J. Tarn—Eaglet--J. Ritchie—J. A.--Evangelist— 
Joseph Cottle—J. Dean. 


We beg leave to apologize to Mr. Vint for neglecting to acknowledge his communi- 
n before.--To several correspondents, we must be permitted to say, space in our 
replies is generally of more value than in their communications. Their situation is 
the reverse of ours, and the wishes of the two parties are at least in one respect not 
less pointedly contrasted. They wish for longer answers, we wish for shorter com- 
soiighen, If they would take a leaf out of our book, we should have fewer to take 
out of theirs, We touch upon this subject, because some of our friends are so un- 
conscionable. We have more than once received single articles that would about fill 
a whole number, and this very month, the article of one correspondent would, if 
tted, have occupied nearly half our pages.—We have received two letters con- 
taining animadversions on one part of Theologus’s paper, inserted in our last. We 
are hereby thrown into a difficulty, and must beg from Viatorius Mercator, and an 
Independent, time to decide which of their communications ought to be admitted— 
in the mean time, we must bespeak their forgiveness towards the decision, by which 
one of the papers must inevitably be rejected. 





A List‘of Ministers engaged to Preach the Thursday Morning Lecture at Albion 
Chapel, Moorgate, for the Year 1824. 





April 1. Mr. A. Fletcher, | June 3.Mr.H.F.Barder. | Aug. 5. Mr. J. Morison, 
8. Ditto 10. Ditto 12. Ditto 
15. Ditto 17, Mr. J. Fletcher. 19. Mr. S. Carwen. 
22. Ditto 24. Ditto 26. Ditto 
29. Ditto July 1.Mr.J. Fletcher. | Sept. 2. Mr. J. Morison.’ 
May 6.Mr.J.Blackburn. 8. Ditto 9. Ditto 
13, Ditto 15. Mr. J. Davies. 16. Mr. S. Curwen. 
20. Ditto 22. Ditto 23. Ditto 
27. ., Ditto . 29. Ditto 30. Ditto 





Service begins exactly at a quarter after six o’clock, and ends at a quarter after seven, 
This Lecture was instituted in the year 1821, for the purpose of affording to young 

persons whose employments necessarily preclude them from evening services, an 

opportunity of attending public worship during the interval between the Sabbaths. 








